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Honorabili et admodum reverendo Shute Barrington, LL.D. 
Epifcopo Dunelmenfi, Epificla, complexa GENESIN, ex 
Codice Purpureo-Argenteo Ca/ares-l indobonenft exprefjam ; 
et Teftamenti Veteris Greci, Verfionis Scptuaginta-Viralis, 
cum Variis Leéctionibus denuo edendi, Specimen dedit Robertus 
Holmes, 8.7.12. e Collegio Novo, et nuperrime publicus in 
Academia Oxonienft Poetices Praledor, Se. 


Epifiole, honorabili et admodum reverendo Shute Barrington, 
LL.D. Epifcops Dunelmenfi, nuper date, Appendix; cum 
Verjionis Septuaginta-Viralis, denuo edende Specimine ad for- 
mam contractiore ;. a Roberto Holmes, S.7.P. &c. Folio. 
15s. Payne. 


ANY of our readers cannot fail to remember that, eight 
years ago, Dr. Holmes,—induced by the prevailing opi- 
nion, that the means of determining the genuine tenor of the 
fcriptural text would be much enlarged, if the MSS. of the 
Septuagint verfion were collated, as thofe of the Hebrew had 
been, and the collations publifhed in one view,—underteok to 
execute the tafk, and to that end publifhed his Propofal. 
The requifites, accordingly, which he judged to be effential, 
were: 

1. That all MSS. known or difcoverable at home or abroad, 
if prior to the invention of printing, fhould be carefully col- 
lated with one printed text; and all particularities in which 
they differed from it diftin€tly noted. 

2. ‘That printed editions and verfions made from all or parts 
of that by the feventy, and citations from it by ecclefiaftical 
writers (with a diftinétion of thofe who wrote before the time 
of Aquila or after it) fhould alfo be collated with the fame 
printed text, and all their variations from it refpedctively alcer- 
tained. 

3. That thefe materials, when collected, fhould be al! reduced 
to one plain view, and printed under the text with which the 
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feveral collations have been made, as by Dr. Kennicott,—or 
without the text, as by De Roffi. 

4. That references fhould be made to MSS. by numbers 
—toverfions by name ;—to citations of writers by name, place, 
and edition. 

5. That an account in Latin fhould be given of MSS. col- 
lated; containing fuch defcriptions of them, in all particulars, 
as may enable the reader to judge of the date and authority of 
each MS. refpectively ; and fpecifying the number by which 
it will be invariably referred to. 

This difpofition of materials, it was judged by Dr. Holmes, 
would place the fac in all aflignable refpects before the read- 
er, and leave the ufe and application of the whole in any cafe 
entirely to himfelf ; and hence the doétor inferred, his work 
would be equally ferviceable to the learned of all defcriptions, 
who are friends to the facred volume. 

Upon thefe principles, and with a view to thefe requifites, 
Dr. Holmes embarked in his enterprife,—having in the firft 
inftance been patronifed by the delegates of the prefs at Ox- 
ford, and, immediately after, by the munificent fubfcriptions 
of Cambridge, Dublin, Glafgew, and the public at large. 

At the end of each year, a circumftantial detail hath been 
prefented to the fubfcribers, exhibiting the progrefs of the 
work; and toward, and at, the clofe of the feventh year, the 
two publications before us. 

In the firft, after having briefly hinted at the impediments 
he hath had to encounter, the doétor informs his patron that 
a part of his labours is ready for the prefs, and that he intends 
to begin with Genefis; preparatory, however, to the publifh- 
ing of which, that the public may have fome knowledge of 
what his work will contain, and in what manner it will be 
difpofed and arranged, he advances to point out fome of the 
fources to which he had recourfe, and prefent a fpecimen of 
the plan propofed. Refpeéting the book of Genefis in parti- 
‘cular, he enumerates above fifty MSS. of which he hath avail- 
ed himfelf; and of this number one is confidered in fo import- 
ant a light as not only to be defcribed but printed. This MS. 
called the jlver and purple, is of the imperial library at Vi- 
enna. Lambecius confidered it as coeval with Conftantine 
the Great; but this, the character (of which a fac-/imile is 
given) will by no means admit: Montfaucon thought it lefs 
old than the Colbertine MS. in his own poffeffion; whilft 
profeffor ALTER afcribes it to the end of the f/th, or begin- 
ning of the /xth century; in which decifion Dr. Holmes 
thinks Montfaucon would have concurred, from the fimilari- 
ty of character with a MS. of Diofcorides in the fame perch 
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which from certain evidences he himfelf hath referred to the 
latter of thefe dates. This MS. hath been edited three times 
before, but with fuch errors as in a great meafure to fuper- 
fede its ufe. It is therefore here given from an exact tran- 
{cript of ALTER, in the fame number of pages, lines in a 
page, and words in a line, with the original; whilft the va- 
riations from the printed copy of Lambecius, who firft pub+ 
lifhed it, and which Neffelius and Kollarus followed without 
fight of the MS. are fubjoined to each page in which they occur. 
From this MS. the moft ancient, excepting that ufed by the edi- 
tors of the Vatican edition, Dr. Holmes proceeds to the differ- 
ent editions, verfions, citations of the fathers, and other Greek 
interpreters; and after pertinent notices of each, and of his prin- 
cipal coadjutors in the work *, he exhibits a fpecimen of the 
plan propofed. This reprefentation however, oar in fubftance 
and arrangement, is given in compliance with the fuggeftions of 
fome among the learned at home and abroad, rather than from 
the judgment of the editor himfelf, who obferves, that the edi- 
tion cannot poflibly contain every thing wifhed for, without 
exceeding all bounds, as to the time and expenfe that will be 
required for printing it, and as to the price for which it can 
be fold. On the ground therefore that retrenchment is ab- 
folutely neceflary, after an abridged {pecimen, which is pro- 
duced, with a fecond letter, in the Appendix, the doctor fub- 
mits to confideration, whether it may not be right to abide by 
the terms of the original propofal, and to confine the repre- 
fentation to various readings, with one addition only, namely, 
that of Hexaplar Remains, which may occur in the margins 
of Greek MSS. but are not extant in Montfaucon or Bardht. 
As Doétor Holmes has done us the honour to fubmit this 
queftion to us, we will candidly give our opinion, that if, on 
the plan of De Roffi, this propotition be adopted, it will ef- 
fentially affect the utility of his work. ‘That the text of the 
Seventy accompanying the collations muft greatly facilitate 
their application, would not admit of difpute, even if a ftand- 
ard text were not wanted: this therefore appears to be a pri 
mary requifite. To fuch a text if the collations of MSS. 
and editions were added, and that in the fhorteft manner 
confiftent with ciearnefs, the main object in view would be 
attained. For of whatever ufe citations from the fathers, 
Greek interpreters, or other verfions, might be in a commene 
tary, they are by no means appropriate to the eftablifhment 
of the text, unlefs attended with evidence to fhow the precife 





* In this number the following perfons occur: Schewrrer, Matihei, Alter, 
Herzog, Bredenkamp, Bolla, Bandini,’ Baldi, Spaileiti, De Pereso, Corat, Melle 
mann, Mold:rbaw:r, Calabrefi, Show and Zoega. 
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grounds whence their diverfities arofe ; and as to Hexaplar Rea 
mains that occur in the margins of Greek MSS. but not extant 
in Montfaucon or Bardht, the proper place for them would be 
in a new edition incorporating the three ; which would make 
a diftinét and moft defirable work, and to the improvement 
of which the fpecimens of SCHARFENBERG would mateti- 
ally contribute. 

We would recommend it then to Dr. Holmes, as a further 
remuneraticn for his labour, that two editions of his work 
fhould be projeéted at once. One in folio, upon the plan of 
Kennicott’s Bible, as nearly as the nature of the undertaking 
would allow,—the other on that of the Bible by Doederlein 
and Meifner, but only to be printed in quarto ; and we fub- 
mit it to the delegates of the Clarendon prefs, whether that 
prefs can be baster employed, than in reprinting this laft- 
mentioned book, the points only fupprefled, uniformly with 
the Septuagint as we now have propofed. 

Upon this plan; whilft the whole of Dr. Holmes’s re 
fearches could be turned im the beft way to account, fo his 
private emolument would be moft confulted. For whilft the 
libraries of our own country and the reft of Europe would ex- 
hauft the folio impreffion, the quarto would come into general 
ufe. Nor let it be objected that the demand for the folio 
would be diminifhed by its means; for if Dr. Holmes does 
not publifh an abridged edition, fome German bookfeller will 
do it at his coft. 





4 Diétionary of Chemifiry, Sc. By William Nicholfon. 
(Concluded from Vol. XIII. Page 370.) 


TN medicime, tn the arts, and in the conveniences of com> 
mon life; chemiftry is of fo much ufe, that if it were pof- 
fible for us to be fuddenly deprived of ail knowledge of it, we 
fhould find ourfelves ttripped of almoft all our comforts, and 
of many things which are confidered, though perhaps falfely, 
among the abfolute neceffaries of life. We fhould, at the 
fame time, however, ceafe to imbibe the hurtful products of 
dittiilation ;—we fhould be liberated from thofe deteftable in- 
ftruments of deftruction in the hands of villains and tyrants, 
gunpowder and the {word ; —we fhould be lefs expofed to the 
enervating effets of thefe things which are called comforts 
and prefervatives of health, but which are, on the whole, in- 
jurious both to mind and body. [t is to be lamented that 
mott difcoveries have been attended by fome inconveniences, — 
that, while we are advancing in one refpect, we recede in an- 
other,--and that the condition of mankind is probably on the 

whole not capable of much amelicration. 
In 
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In proceeding in our review of this interefting compila- 
tion, we fhall infert the fgllowing entertaining account of the 
procefs of enamelling — 


‘ There are two kinds of enamel, the opake and the tranfparent. 
Tranfparent enamels are ufually rendered opake by adding putty, 
or the white calx of tin, to them. The bafis of all enamels is 
therefore a perfectly tranfparent and fufible glafs. The calx of tin 
renders this of a beautiful white, the perfection of which is greater 
when a {mall quantity of manganefe is likewife added. If the calx 
of tin be not {ufficient to deftroy the tranfparency of the mixture, 
it produces a femi-opake glafs, refembling the opal. 

‘ Yellow enamel is formed by the addition of calx of lead, or an- 
timony. Kunckel likewile affirms, that a beautiful yellow may be 
obtained from filver. 

‘ Red enamel is afforded by the calx of gold, and alfo by that of 
iron. The former is the moft beautiful, and itands the fire very 
well, which the latter does not. 

*Calx of copper affords a green; manganefe, a violet; cobalt, 
a blue; and iron, a very fine black. A mixture of thefe different 
enamels produces a great variety of intermediate colours, according 
to their nature and preportion. In this branch of the art, the co- 
loured enamels are fometimes mixed with each other, and fome- 
times the calces are mixed before thev are added to the vitreous bafes, 

‘ The enameller, who is provided with a fet of good colours, is 
very far from being in a fituation for practifing the art, unlefs he 
be {killed in the methods of applying them, and the nature of the 
grounds upon which they are to be laid. Many of the metals are 
too fufible to be enameiled, and almoft all of them are corroded by 
the acét:on of the fufed glafs. For this reafon, none of the metals 
are ufed but gold, filver, and copper. Platina has indeed been 
ufed ; but of its effects and habitudes with enamels, very little can 
be faid, for want of a fufficient number of experiments. 

‘ The purcft gold of 24 carats is calculated to produce the beft 
effec& with enamel. «. Becaufe it entirely preferves the metallic 
brilliancy without undergomg any calcination in the fire. 2. Being 
lefs fufible, it would admit ot a more refra¢tory, and confequently 
a harder and more beautiful enamel. It is not ufual, however, to 
enamel upon finer goid than 22 carats ; and the operation would 
be very defective, if a coarier kind than that of 18 carats were uled. 
For in this cafe more alkali muit be added to the enamel, to render 
it more fufible, and this addition would at the fame time render it 
fofter and lefs brilliant. | 

* Rejecting all thefe exceptions, the author gives the following 
defcription, by way of example, of fixing a tranfparent blue enamel 
upon gold of 22 carats. 

* The artift begins his operation by breaking the enamel into 
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{mall piecés in a fteel mortar, and afterwards pulverifing it in a 
mortar of agate. He is careful to add water in this part of his pro- 
cefs, which prevents the fplinters of glafs from flying about. 
There are no means of explaining the point at which the tritura- 
tion ought to be given up, as. this can be learned only by expe- 
rience. Some enamels require to be very finely triturated; but 
others may be ufed in the form of a coarfe powder. As foon as 
he apprehends that his enamel is fufficiently pounded, he wafhes 
it by agitation in very clear water, and pouring off the fluid as it 
becomes turbid. This operation, which is made for the purpofe 
of carrying off duft and every other impurity from the enamel, is 
continued until the water comes off as clear as it was poured on. 

* The workman puts his enamel, thus prepared, in a white china 
or earthen faucer, with water poured on it to the depth of about 
one tenth of an inch. He afterwards takes up this enamel with an 
iron fpatula, as equally as poffible. As the enamel here fpoken of 
is tran{parent, it is ufual to ornament the furface of the gold with 
rofe work, or other kinds of work, calculated to produce a good 
effe& through the enamel. 

* The thicknefs of this firft layer depends entirely upon its co- 
Jour: delicate colours, in general, require that it fhould have no 
great thicknefs, 

* The moiift enamel being thus placed, is dried by applying a 
very clean half-worn linen cloth to it, which muft be very carefully 
dane, to avoid removing the enamel by any action of wiping. 

‘In this ftate the piece is ready for the fire. If it be enamelled 
on both fides, it is placed upon a tile, hollowed out in fuch a man- 
ner, that the uncovered edges of the piece alone are in contact with 
the iron, But if it be enamelled on one fide only, it is fimply laid 
upon the plate, or ona tile. Twothings, however, require to be 
attended to. 1. If the work be very fmall, or not capable of being 
enamelled on its oppofite fide, the iron plate muft be perfectly flat, 
in order that the work may not bend when foftened by heat. 2. If 
the work be of confiderable fize, it is always counter-enamelled if 
poflible ; that is to fay, an enamel is applied on the back furface, 
in order to counteraét the erteét which the other coating of glafs 
might produce on the foft metal, when it came to contract by 
cooling. 

* The enamellers’ furnace is fquare and built of bricks, bedded 
in an earth proper for the purpofe. It may be confidered as con- 
fifting of two parts, the lower part which receives a muffel, refting 
on the floor of the furnace, and open on both fides. 

‘ The upper part of the furnace confifts of a fire-place, rather 
larger and longer than the dimenfions of the muffel. This fires 
place contains the charcoal, which muft furround the muffel on all 
fides, excepting at the bottom. The charcoal is put in at a door 


above the muffel, and which is clofed when the fire is lighted. A 
chimney 
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chimney proceeds from the fummit of the furnace with a moderate 
aperture, which may be clofed at the pleafure of the artift, by 
applying a caft iron plate to it. This furnace differs from that 
of the affayer in the circumftance that it is fupplied with air, 
through the muffel itfelf: for if the draught were beneath the muf- 
fel, the heat would be too ftrong, and could not be ftopped when 
requifite. 

‘ As foon as the fire is lighted, and the muffel has obtained the 
requifite degree of ignition, the charcoal is difpofed towards the 
lower part of the muffel in fuch a manner as that it fhall not fall 
upon the work, which is then conveyed into the muffel with the 
greateft care upon the plate of iron or earthen ware, which is taken 
up by long fpring pincers. The work is placed as near as pof- 
fible at the further extremity of the muffel ; and as foon as the artift 
perceives a commencement of fufion, he turns it round with great 
delicacy, in order that the fufion may be very unifcim. And as 
foon as he perceives that the fufion has completely taken place, he 
inftantly removes it out of the furnace: for the fufion of gold hap- 
pens fo very near that of the enamel, that a neglect of a few fees 
conds might be attended with confiderable lofs, 

‘ When the work is cooled, a fecond coat of enamel is applied 
in the fame manner as the firit, if necefary. This, and the fame 
cautious management of the fire, are to be repeated for every ad- 
ditional coat of enamel the nature of the work may demand, 

¢ As foon as the number of coatings are fufficient, it becomes 
neceflary to give an even furface to the enamel, which, though po- 
lifhed by the fire, is neverthelefs irregular. This is done with an 
Englifh fine-grained file and water. As the file wears finooth, fand 
is ufed. Much precaution and addrefs are required in this part of 
the work, not only becaufe it is eafy to make the enamel feparate 
in fplinters from the metal, but likewife becaufe the colour would 
not be uniform if it were to be ground thinner at one part than at 
another. 

‘ The deep fcratches of the file are in the next place taken out, 
by rubbing the furface with a piece of deal wood and fine fand and 
water. A polifh is then given by a fecond ignition. This polifh, 
however, is frequently infufficient, and not fo perfectly uniform as 
the delicacy of the work may require. 

‘ The fubftance ufed by the enamellers, as a polifhing material, 
is known by the name of rotten-ftone ; which is prepared by pound- 
ing, wafhing, decanting off the turbid water, fuffering the fine 
futpended particles to fubfide from this water, and laftly levigating 
it upon a glafs plate. 

‘ The work is then cemented to a fquare piece of wood with a 
mixture of rofin and brick-duft, and by this means fixed in a vice. 

‘ The firft operation of polifhing is made by rubbing the work 
with rotten-ftone upon a {mall ftrait bar of pewter. Some delicacy 
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is here required, to avoid fcratching or producing flaws in the ena- 
mel, by preffing it too hard. In this way the piece is rendered per- 
feétly even: but the laft brilliant polifh is given by a piece of deal 
wood and the fame rotten-f{tone. 

* This is the general method of applying enamels; but fome 
colours require more precaution in the management of the fire. 
Opake colours require lefs management than the tranfparent colours. 
A variety of circumftances muft be attended to in the management 
of tranfparent colours; every colour requires gold of a particular 
finenefs. 

‘ When different colours are intended to be placed befide one 
another, they are kept feparate by a fmall edge or prominency, 
which is left in the gold for that purpofe, and is polifhed along with 
the enamel. 

¢ The enamelling upon filver is effeéted nearly in the fame 
manner as that of gold; but the changes fuftained by the colours 
upon the filver, by the action of fire, are much more confiderable 
than when gold is ufed. 

* Copper is not much ufed by enamellers, on account of the dif- 
ficulty which attends the attempt to fix beautiful colours upon it. 
When this metal is ufed, the common practice is to apply a coating 
of opake white enamel, and upon this other colours which are more 
fufible than the white. 

‘ A good effect is produced in toys, by leaving part of the gold 
bare. For this purpofe its furface is cut into fuitable compartments 
by the engraver. This, however, is an expenfive method, and is 
for that reafon occafionally imitated by applying {mall and very 
thin pieces of gold upon the furface of the enamel, where they are 
fixed by the fixe, and afterwards covered by a tranfparent vitreous 
coating. 

‘ After this detail of the art of enamelling, Mr. Brougniart de- 
feribes a method of taking off the ename! from any toy, without in- 
juring its metallic part. For this purpofe, a mixture of common 
falt, nitre and alum in powder, is applied upon the enamel, and 
the piece put into the furnace. As foon as the fufion has taken 
place, the piece is fuddenly thrown into water, which caufes the 
enamel to fly off either totally or in part. The part which may 
remain is to be removed by repeating the fame operation a fecond 
time.’ Vol. i. P. 317, 


We have already expreffed a very favourable opinion of 
this work, and have nothing further to remark, except that 
the word Azote is omitted in its proper place. We prefume 
that this is to be attribuicd to the firft part of this work being 
written before the new chemical doftrines were fully efta- 
blithed. There is, however, a good account of azote under 


the article Nitrous Acid. 
A Narrative 
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A Narrative of the Sufferings of ames Briflow, belonging to 


the Bengal Artillery, during Ten Years Captivity with Hyder 
Ally and Tippoo Saheb. 8vo. 38. Boards. Murray. 


T HE author and fubje& of this Narrative, James Briftow, 
belonging to the Bengal artillery, was one of thofe unfor- 
tunate men who experienced the cruel treatment of Hyder 
Ally and Tippoo Saheb during a captivity of ten years, from 
which, by incredible exertions, he at length efcaped, with 
eleven of his companions. As, during this period, he was often 
removed from place to place, and, after his efcape, underwent 
many hardthips in travelling through the country before he 
came toa place of fafety,—and as the language of the natives 
was become tolerably familiar to him,—it is reafonable to ex- 
pect, what we are promifed by the editor, many little circum- 
{tances which are not given in the Memoirs of the laff War in 
Afia; not to fay that narratives of diftrefs are always moit 
interefting when we are made to follow the thread of indivi- 
dual adventures. When we fpeak of Briftow as the author, 
it is to be underftood however, that he only fupplied the fcat- 
tered notes from which the book has been (according to a 
practice growing more and more prevalent) made up; and 
therefore in all fuch cafes we think the editor or compiler 
owes to the public the fanétion of his name. He could ex- 
plain perhaps the circumftance of the Narrative being pub- 
lifhed for the benefit of the children of the fubje& of it, who 
left England at fourteen, and who makes no mention of wife 

or children during the whole courfe of his wanderings. 
Briftow was taken prifoner in February 1781, and carried 
before Hyder, whofe tent was f{pread with a rich Perfian car- 
pet, held down by four mafly weights of filver in the form of 
fugar-loaves. After being imprifoned fome time at Arcot, he 
was transferred to Seringapatam, where he was obliged to 
fubmit to all the external rites of the Mahometan religion, 
had a filver ring put into his ear as a mark of flavery, and was 
employed in teaching their exercife to the young recruits. He 
was foon however put in irons again, and obliged to exercife 
the men in that condition. Indeed the continual attempts of 
the Europeans to effect their efcape, which in many initances 
fucceeded, expofed the prifoners who remained to feverer 
hardthips. ‘Chey feem however at times to have been guarded 
very flightly, fince he {peaks of an expedition in which one 
of them got out of the prifon in the night of a feftival, and 
ftole from the Mahometan temple feveral of the little filver 
hands depofited there as votive offerings, which they melted 
and contrived to fell. While he was at Seringapatam, colonel 
Braithwaite azriyed with the detachment which had been 
given 
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given up by Suffrein to Hyder, fo much againft what are 
ufually efteemed the laws of war. An account is given of the 
death of general Matthews, who, he affirms, was deprived of 
food till he confented to eat provifion which he knew had been 
poifoned. On the death of Hyder, they were in hopes, from 
the reputed mildnefs of 'Tippoo’s character, that their fituation 
would be mended: but in this they were deceived, as he fays 
Tippoc was foon found to exceed his father in averfion to the 
Englifh, (can we expect he fhould love them ?)—but great was 
the difappointment of the poor prifoners when they found 
they were left in his power after the peace. We hall give 
our readers fome particulars of Tippoo, in which we fee 2 
{pirit of magnificence united with barbaric ferocity— 


‘ We heard nothing of this new expedition, or Tippoo’s move- 
ments, for a confiderable time ; when, at laft, orders were received 
at the capital to prepare for the nuptials of his fon, a ftout boy 
about feventeen years of age, who was now to efpoufe the daughter 
of the queen of Cannanore, fince the Nizam had difdainfully re- 
jected him for a fon-in-law; orders were alfo received at the fame 
time to arrange matters preparatory to the father’s inauguration, as 
“ Sultaun of the Eaft,” the title which he in future intended to af- 
fume, and in which quality he meditated nothing lefs than the fub- 
jection of all India. He likewife iffued a proclamation, prohibiting 
all marriages in the kingdom of Myfore until fuch time as the wed- 
ding of his fon fhould take place, being determined to celebrate that 
day by the confummation of 25,000 marriages at his own charge. 
To be ignorant of every other feature in the character of this ex- 
traordinary man, and to be informed of this circumftance alone, 
would certainly infpire a high opinion of his munificence, libera- 
lity, and philanthropy, but the moment we are told that he tar- 
niflied all the glory which accompanied fuch a fplendid a, by a 
piece of contemptible, fanatical, and tyrannical de{potifm, compel- 
ling 100,000 of his defencelefs Hindoo fubjeéts to embrace Maho- 
metifm on the fame day, our admiration changes into merited 
deteftation. 

‘ It is his conftant and favourite practice to infult and perfecute 
the Hindoos on the fcore of religion ; he has demolifhed many of 
their temples and fanétified places of worfhip, particularly a much- 
revered pagoda near the bazar of Seringapatam, where he found, it 
is afferted, 150,000 coined pagodas, buried under the ftone out of 
which the oval was hewn. He frequently orders calves to be 
brought before the doors of their temples, and fheds the facred blood 
under the very nofe of the offended deity. Such as are acquainted 
with the enthufiaftic attachment of the Hindoos to their ancient 
religion and its rites, and their veneration for both, will guefs at the 
extreme horror with which fuch frightful facrileges niuft fill them, 

and 
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and will eafily be perfuaded that Tippoo, as I have once obferved, 
is detefted by the majority of his fubjeéts, and will only afcribe 
their patience and fubmiflion to the known indolence and abje& 
tamenefs of the Indians, who are awed by the vatt armies he has 
hitherto contrived to maintain, and the known feverity with which 
he ever punifhes the bare appearance of defeétion. 

* His orders for the folemnization of the marriage created a buf- 
tle and tumult throughout the city; every individual that could 
perform any thing curiovs or clever was employed, not only on 
their new fuitan’s account, but all fuch as propofed difplaying their 
adulation, and court their fovereign by magnificent prefents on the 
occafion, and fuch alfo as hoped, by a difguifed bribe, to infinuate 
themfelves into favour, and pave the road to future preferment. 
The palace of old Hyder was demolifhed, and in the rear of it was 
begun a more extenfive and magnificent one of a triangular form, 
and fronting a famous pagoda in the center of the fort: in this the 
proud Myforean propofed to be inaugurated. Having been pre- 
fented by the court of France with four large and curious cryftal 
pedeftals, thefe were to fupport his throne. This royal feat was to 
be fuperbly decorated, and built by Europeans; but neither the 
palace nor the throne were finifhed when I left Seringapatam. The 
prefent war feems to have-retarded thefe defigns, and the intelli- 
gence of Tippoo’s repulfe at the Travancore lines put a total ftop 
to the immenfe preparations which for a time had engroffed the 
whole attention of the capital; the wall that furrounded the area of 
the new palace was alone fuffered to be finifhed; it is one mile in 
circumference, with a large gate on each fide, the principal and 
grandeft of which faces the above-mentioned pagoda. It is very 
uncertain when the fplendid edifice itfelf will be finifhed, as all 
farther thoughts about it are fufpended, and will not be refumed 
until the preient war is terminated, on the iffue of which Tippoo's 
future glory and fate feem to hang. So fenfible and convinced was 
he of the decifive confequences of a war rafhly undertaken with 
refpect to himfelf and his ambitious projects, that he no fooner dif. 
covered the expected and ftipulated aids from France would fail, 
and the exertions of his enemies fo much exceed what he had be- 
lieved, that he ferioufly repented his wanton breach of treaty, not 
from principles of good faith or juftice, but from apprehenfion of 
its effects to his own intereft : it is to be hoped, that he will never 
again remain in a ftate to difturb the tranquillity of India. 

‘ The lofs of his great feal, turban, and palanquin, captured in 
the before-mentioned repulfe, together with feveral valuable jewels, 
and the narrow efcape of his own perfon, had a very cifheartening 
tendency upon his creatures in the capital, and gave rife to very 
ignominious interpretations from the difcontented. It was allowed 
that he would certainly have fallen into his enemies hands if a mean 
difguife had not protected him; the very bearers of his palanquin 

were 
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were cut down fome moments after he had deferted it; he was at~ 
tempting to furprife a defended ditch at fome diftance from the 
Travancore lines, when this unexpected fally was made, and had 
nearly put a period to his career. 

‘ Tippoo having thought proper to fubftitute another infcription 
on his new fignet, this circumitance gave frefh alarms at Seringa- 
patam, and many took it for granted the tyrant had been either 
killed or dethroned, and the fupreme authority affumed by fome 
other perfon ; but the general anxiety diffipated when a new ftate 
palanquin was difpatched with great pomp, to be the fumptuous 
and future vehicle of an upftart fultan. 

* When he had carried the long-difputed point againft Travan- 
core, which took up about twice the time he had conjeétured, he 
returned to his capital, and was received with all the {plendour of a 
conqueror ; triumphal arches filled the ftreets through which he 
paffied, and the decorations which had been originally deftined to 
grace the nuptials of his fon, were difplayed on this occafion. On 
his arrival he proceeded directly to his father’s tomb, where he fpent 
the whole day in folemn prayers. He entered the fort at night 
through a road brilliantly illuminated. 

* On his return from this expedition, he brought a number of dif- 
ferent forts of guns, and a large quantity of fheet copper, of which 
he had ftripped the domes of the Roman Catholic churches on the 
Malabar coaft ; with likewife 3000 of the captured Travancorians, 
and the families of about 300 of the Cochin people, whom he had 
been cruel enough to feize, and after tying them in pairs, drove 
them into the fea.’ Pp. 107. 


Briftow was afterwards transferred to one of the forts on 
a high rock fifty miles from Seringapatam, whence, after 
great exertions, he effected his efcape with eleven others, 
but immediately loft his companions in a thicket, and had to 
find his way alone through an enemy’s country till he got to 
Mafulipatam. The following quotation will fhow fome of the 
difficulties he met with— 

‘ Next morning, which was the 4th of December, I rofe with 
very miferable profpects, but tottering along, I was fortunate 
enough, almoft immediately, to difcern a hamlet of a few huts 
amongft the hills! This unexpected fight gave me new animation, 
knowing very well that I was in no danger from people with whofe 
charitable difpofitions I was well acquainted, and who feemed as 
dropt from heaven for my fuccour; underftanding, befides, the 
Kennary language, [ had it in my power to pafs for any body I 
pleafed, and fhould they even difcover who I was, there was no ~ 
room for apprehending they would hurt me; fuch is the humanity 
and peaceable temper of thefe harmlefs villagers. It may feem in- 
credible to fome, that I thould have exitted five days without food, 
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arid four without a drop of water, under fuch bodily fatigue and 
anxiety of mind, but to my very reduced ftate do I attribute my 
furviving it; let it alfo be remembered, that I had been pretty well 
inured to hunger during my long -captivity, where our allowance 
was fo frequently ftopped, and where we often remained one, two, 
three, four, and five days, without any food whatioever; nay, I 
well recolleé&, that during my clofe confinement in confequence of 
lieutenant Rutledge’s affair, I was near feven days without eating. 
* [approached the hamlet, and from the firft perfon I met, which 
was an old woman, demanded fome charity to fave me from ftarv- 
ing. She entered into converfation with me, and the found of our 
voices inftantly brought feveral other women out of the huts, who 
perceiving how weak and emaciated I was, expreffed great compaf- 
fion for me, and each went and brought me fome of her homely 
fare, confifting of boiled ragzy and gram water made into a curry, 
which proved the moft welcome and favoury repaft I ever made. I 
paffed myfelf upon thefe kind old women for a Rajepoot, knowing 
few or none of that caft were to be found in this part of the country. 
The few men that belonged to the hamlet being all employed in the 
field, the women and children only remained at home, though I 
fhould have been equally fafe had the men been prefeat. When I 
had told them that I was returning to my own country, they pitied 
the painful and fore condition of my feet, and immediately brought 
fome warm water, with which they bathed them. When I leit 
thefe compaflionate and benevolent creatures, they furnifhed me 
with a couple of raggy cakes, being all the prepared provifions the 
hamlet could produce after I had fatisfied my hunger, and feemed 
to be much concerned for my fafety. One of them pointed to a 
road which they warned me again{t following, faying, that it led 
dire&ly to one of thofe polygar forts with which the country 
abounds ; a piece of information which I received with pleafure, as 
it was the very rouie, till better inftructed, which I had determined 
to take. I left my charitable bencfactreiles with a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude and many melancholy reflections. Their hofpi- 
table treatment reconciled me fo much to life and the company of 
mankind, that I could not avoid deploring the little probability 
which exifted of my ever joining my countrymen. I ruflied into 
the wood, and took a great iweep to avoid the polygar fort, and 
fuch as might belong to it, knowing well how widely they differed, 
in point of meeknefs and humanity, from the fimple and good-na- 
tured Kennarces, the recollection of whom afforded me fufficient 
fubje& of contemplation for the remainder of the day. 
* The following morning I was fortunate enough to fall in with 
a parcel of trees bearing a berry much reiembling in colour, fhape, 
and fize, our floes; knowing this fruit to be very wholefome, [ 
devoured as many as [ was able to eat on the fpot, and afterwards 
gathered as many more as I could carry away, being determined to 
relerve 
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referve the cakes which I had received from the hofpitable Kens 
narees for a laft refource. 

© I continued to travel in a northerly direétion, as much as pofs 
fible amongft the woods, until the eighth in the evening, when 
coming to a plain which I muft unavoidably pafs, I all at once 
perceived, to my unfpeakable terror, two tygers not above 100 
paces from me, coming right acrofs the plain: it was the firft time 
in my life that I had ever feen thefe animals alive: I faw them 
approach without lofing my prefence of mind, but they feemed not 
to notice me until the inftant they were oppofite to me, when, to 
my great fatisfaction, they turned away with their tails between 
their Jegs, and in a long trot difappeared.’ Pp. 165. 


The pages we have quoted will, we apprehend, fhow that 
the book before us is not totally void of intereft, though we 
cannot rank it among thofe which have added much to the 
ftock of human knowledge. 





A Review of the Landfeape, @ Dida&ic Poem: alfo of an 
Effay on the Pi@urefque: together with Praétical Remarks 
on Rural Ornament. By the Author of * Planting and Or- 
namental Gardening.’ 8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


AVING given fome account of Mr. Knight’s poem, it was 
our intention to have proceeded to Mr. Price’s Effay on 
the Pidturefque: but as we underftand that a new edition of 
that work, with confiderable improvements and additions, is in 
the prefs, we fhall referve our remarks on the Effay till Mr. 
Repton’s work fhall have been confidered. By this mean per- 
haps a more fair and complete ftate of this great controverfy 
may be prefented to our readers by the alternate confideration 
of the arguments on both fides ; and it is our fincere wifh to 
review the oppofite opinions with unbiafled candour, and im- 
partially report the cafe to the public jury. 

The radical queftion at iffue between the parties is, whe- 
ther landfcape-gardening, or the laying out of parks and plea- 
fure-grounds, be founded on the fame principles with land- 
{cape-painting, or be a detached fcience, founded on ideas of 
convenience, beauty, and pro/peé?# 2 Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Price with great ability fupport the firft branch of the quef- 
tions: Mr. Repton, with confefled genius and practical kill, 
defends the latter. It is one of the moft tmportant queftions 
of tafte which has ever been agitated; for if the plans of 
Meflieurs Brown, Repton, and their followers, be fuch as 
their opponents affert, the general infipidity of Englifh land- 
{cape (the laudable defect of a rich champaign country) will 


by numerous improvements be fo much increafed, that when 
you 
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you fee one park or pleafure-ground, you fee all, and England 


will form one Bigantic knight of chivalry, or rather tame mo- 


dern knight of treafury, with a belt of trees, a fcarf of verdant 
lawn, and a fhining fhield of water. If fuch be the cafe, there 
cannot be a more laudable object than to preferve the facred 
forms of nature, which alike tranfport the cultivated and the 
common mind, from the inroads of infipid art, and to prevent 
modern improvers from teaching our groves, paftures, and 
waters, a courtlike {moothnefs and polite/Je, which blends all 
ftrength of nature and character in one fimilar routine. But 
if on the contrary it be eftablifhed that the improvements of 
the modern adepts tend to variegate and diverlity the confined 
fcale of Englifh landfcape (in its very nature, incapable of the 
picturefque,—a quality perhaps confined to a mountainous or 
uncultivated country), and tend to diffufe health, convenience, 
and beauty, in a moilt foil and climate,—the alterations de- 
ferve praife; and their fimilarity is no more a matter of blame 
than that of town-houfes with the area or lawn,—the ba- 
Juftrade or belt,—and water /aid on. In this point of view, 
water, trees, and verdure,—the great features of landfcape,— 
will of themfelves afford fufficient variety from the inherent 
diverfities of nature; and the fole object is to dref them to 
render them as beautiful as the fcene will admit, and, above all, 
to ftudy comfort and convenience ; for the beft landfcape or 
profpect foon palls on the eye, while comfort and convenience 
* come home to men’s bofoms.’ 

The importance of the queftion is further increafed by the 
confideration that Englifh gardening has become fafhionable 
over moft of Europe ; and it is of confequence to other na- 
tions as well as to ourfelves, that our tafte fhould be founded 
on juft principles. Whatever be the iffue, public thanks are 
due to Mr. Knight and Mr. Price, the original movers of the 
queftion; for its very inveftigation muft ferve the caufe of tafte; 
and even their opponents muft own that many valuable hints 
may be found in their volumes. 

Having premifed thefe obfervations, we return to the work 
before us, which is written in oppofition to Mefirs. Knight and 
Price. In the Preface the author thus fpeaks of himfelf— 


* Befide, he has been himfelf both a writer, and a practifer, in the 
art whofe caufe he is now efpoufing. He is, therefore, writing in 
felf-defence ; as wejl as in the defence of every man, who has writ- 
ten or practifed in the fame profeffion; and, moft of all, in defence 
of the profeffion itfelf; which has been attacked in the moft wan- 
ton and unwarrantable manner: a circumstance that has urged him 
to guit a purfuit, in which he was eagerly engaged, to attempt 
its vindication. 
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¢ Jt is proper to be underftood, that the reviewer of thefe works 
has no other knowledge of their authors, than what is furnifhed 
by the works themfelves; which, confidered abftractedly as li- 
terary compofitions, are entitled to high refpeét: it wonld be 
difficult for him to fay, which of them, as fuch, has the great- 
er fhare of his approbation; and equally difficult would it 
he in him to decide, which of them, as fuch, is moft calculated 
to give the impofing form of falthood the fair refemblance of 
truth; a circumftance which, more than any other, determined 
him to proceed in the analy({is of them, and to publifh the refult 
of his inquiries; for there are readers who find it more conve- 
nient to judge from drefs and outward appearances, than to exa- 
mine into the rubbifh and rottennefs which may be hid beneath 
them; and, to fuch readers at leaft, this analyfis, imperfeét as it 
may be, will have its ufe.”_p, vi. 


Even here, under the femblance of candour, no fmall degree 
of animofity appears ; and we remark, with regret, that this 
improver has little improved his own mind, which wants the 
wide belt of general knowledge, and the fhining water of can- 
dour. His ideas however lie rather in clumps, and he often 

eeps from over his quickfet hedge to revile his neighbours. 

he queftion is a liberal difcuflion of a mere point of tafte 5 
and this reviewer only injures his own fide of the argument by 
his complete ignorance of the chara¢ters of his opponents, both 
gentlemen of fortune, tafte, and fcience,—by his fighting for 
his profeflion, as pro aris et focis,—and by an indecent warmth 
approaching to fcurrility. “I’o an indifferent reader who may 
prefer a beef-fteak to a landfcape, and a field of wheat to all 
the parks in chriftendom, the warmth of this writer on a 
theme of tafte will appear inexpreflibly ridiculous. 

Thus in p. 4 of this candid Review, we find Mr. Knight 
thus characterifed —‘ This poet, however, has had the teme- 
rity to cenfure, and in terms the moft indecorous, the prin- 
ciples and practice of that art with whofe practice and prin« 
ciples he appears to be equally unacquainted.’ Bravo! And 
in p. 17—* Having dreamed of naked places, and of bare and 
bald canals until his tormented mind grew frantic, the poet 

wakes, if a mind im a ftate phrenfy can be faid to wake.’ 
Thefe and other flowers, which may be mentioned in their 
places, evince a mind fo illiberal, that in a mere queftion of 
tafte one would be necefiarily led to fuppofe that fuch a mind 
could not have a jutt tafte ; and the author of courfe greatly 
injures the caufe which he defends. But the gentlemanly 
work of Mr. Repton will ever fecure a fair hearing to that fide; 
and we {hall not allow the prefent writer to bias our feelings 
againft a fubject which e defends with anger and railing,— 


fure fymptoms of a literary defeat. 
Suffice 
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* Suffice it at the moment to obferve, that a poet of genius, 
arid 4 refpectible charaéter in the world of tafte and litera- 
tite, is, in every Other page of this Review of his work, term- 
‘€4-& fool and a madman. The author mifreprefents Mr. 
Knight’s arguments and réeafons from detached paflages, 
without attending to the context or general fcope of the 
‘poem,—a mode equally eftranged from truth and fairnefs. 
We fhall content ourfelves with an extract from perhaps the 
mott decent part of the Review of Mr. Knight's poem, which 
only occupies 31 pages, while that of Mr. Price’s Effay fills 
244— 

* This being the laft paflage we mean to condefcend upon, and 
being, in itfelf, the moft extraordinary paffage in this extraordinary 
poem, it becomes us to treat it with more than ordinary attention. 

* What was faid in the opening of the fecond book, we confi- 
dered as the effects of a troubled dream—a mere paroxifm of poetic 
phrenzy : bat now !— 

* Fortunately, however, while reafon-feemed ftill to hold the 
reins, it appears to be fully admitted that ornamental fhrubs may 
be allowed to make their appearance in the environs of a houfe; 
and all that remains to be fettled is, whether they fhall appear on 
artificial mounds, raifed by line and fquare—plumb-rule and level, 
or grow out of the natural furface of the ground, as we {ee trees 
and fhrubs of all forts growing in forefts, parks, and pafture 
grounds. 

* The walled garden of our anceftors was a place within itfelf. 
Thofe who went into it might be deemed prifoners, as much as if 
they had gone within the walls of a caftle, through whofe embra- 
fures they could peep at the furrounding country, juft as they could 
through the baluftrade of a terrace ; and, it is highly probable the 
two inclofures had the fame origin —fecurity. 

* In thofe days of caution, females were kept, as birds, in cages, 
or at leaft, in aviaries, inclofed within walls, if not netted over, on 
the Spanifh principle. But times are changed, and manners too. 
In thefe more liberal days, the fex are permitted to ramble at large. 
No fooner do they fet foot without doors, than they are (if not fo 
within) at full liberty. Dry, comfortable walks receive them at 
the door, and convey them, on the varied bofom of the earth, to 
fcenes and fcenery of every defcription the given country affords’; 
from the moft polifhed grounds, to the wildeft, moft favage f{cenes, 
if fuch the neighbourhood pofiefs; walks adapted to all weathers, 
and fuitable to every feafon. Here, open to the milder rays, and 
theltered from the wind; there, fhaded from more fultry beams. 
Here, croffing the polifhed lawn; there winding along the margin 
of fome flowery mead (oh charming!), and there tracing (oh de 
lightful!) the fequeftered banks of a raging ftream ; perhaps to fone 
precipitous fall! What more could even a wild poet wifh ? 

Cait, Rey. Vou. XVII. May, 1796. Cc * Not 
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‘ Not fo their grandmothers, good fouls! They were thankful 
for a mouthful of air within the walls of a prifon; glad to take 
their exercife and amufement in dancing up and down ftone fteps, 
or pacing to and fro between fhorn hedges; and were happy, no 
doubt, to kifs their keepers for the enviable enjoyment of gallant- 
ing it with men of marble; and who knows but their grand-daugh- 
ters may enjoy the fame indulgencies. But a truce: the fubjeét is 
too ridiculous to be ridiculed.’ P. 29. 


What a learned author have we here,—and fentimental 
too! Charming man !—who fets ladies at liberty, and gives 
them both a clump and a belt to hide it! But who ever 
heard of this Spanifh reftraint before? The ladies of the 
times of chivalry walked little, becaufe it was not the fafhion, 
becaufe it was then efteemed vulgar; but they rode and 
hunted all over the grounds and fields, and were free as the 
air.—But all this is a mere mifreprefentation of Mr. Knight’s 
argument, who aims not to reftore the ancient plan, but to 
give more richnefs and variety to the modern. Whether the 
ladies prefer baldnefs or roughnefs, we do not know: but 
tafte is the congenial quality of the fex, who, in that and fen- 
timent, far excel the men; and it may be fafely referred to 
their decifion, whether rich, variegated, and piCturefque land- 
{capes be preferable to thofe that are tame and monotonous. 

We remember an improvement that lafted half a century,— 
that of cutting off the hair and wearing a wig. It is true that 
God makes hair, and man makes wigs:—but the comfort and 
convenience of a wig! The hair, it is true, is picturefque :— 
but the belt, the caul, and the clumps of curls,—fo neat, fo 
trim !—and no vermin,’madam !—How filthy! Mr. Reviewer. 
— Madam, I beg pardon,—I am arguing for improvements, 
and in the very language ufed by their prefent advocate. 

The review of Mr. Price’s Effay extends to great length, 
and the author feems to underftand profe. But he miferably 
garbles and perverts the meaning of many paflages which he 
has planted in clumps, without confidering the general effect 
of the landfcape. Thus in pp. 38, 39, the pictures from 
nature by Shak{peare and Fielding are confounded with ftand- 
ards of morality. 

The following remarks deferve more attention— 

‘ In page 14, we are told, incidentally, that “ in Claude, not 
only ruins, but temples and palaces, are often fo mixed with trees, 
that the tops over-hang the baluftrades, and the luxuriant branches 
fhoot between the openings of their magnificent columns and por- 


ticos.” From this it feems that the effayift propofes to view from 


without, and to throw the houfe into the general compofition. 


And who would not wifh to view a houfe, thus over-grown with 
trees, 
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trecs, rather than go into it, to partake of the damps and unwhole- 
fomenefs which it muft neceffarily contain? 

‘ Suppofing, for a moment, that the improver fhould be defirous 
of imitating this imitation, or rather we may venture to fay, this 
fancy-piece of the painter, how is he to proceed? Either he mutt 
ereét his building under the canopy of the required group, or he 
muft raife the required group round the building; both of them 
tafks of fome difficulty. If, in the latter cafe, which alone comes 
within the planter’s province, he plant trees of fize round the build- 
ing to be pidure/ked, it will be fome years before the luxuriant 
branches would fhoot between the openings of the columns and 
porticos, and twice the age of man, before they over-topped the 
baluftrades; and, even then, they might not happen to take the 
picturefk outline required. We leave the reader to conceive the 
weeping of walls, the mouldering of ftucco, the moulding of furni- 
ture, the dampnefs of rooms, and the fwarms of infects, with 
which they would be occupied during this tedious attempt, this 
abortive endeavour to imitate land{cape painting.’ P. 45. 


The author proceeds in another place to ftate other ob- 
jections to any conneétion between land{cape-painting and 
landfcape-gardening— 


¢ And here we perceive a ftill wider gulph between landfcape- 
painting and rural ornament, than any we have before examined. 
In viewing a painting, one fenfe only is employed, and this repof- 
ing on a fingle object, without any intrufion or difturbance ; and 
here variety and intricacy become requifite to engage and intereft 
the mind. 

‘On the contrary, in viewing natural fcenery, where alimoft 
every fenfe is more or lefs engaged ; where the eye, befide the ob- 
jects before it, is aéted upon by a varied light ; the intervention of 
a building, a tree, or a’ cloud, cutting off the rays; it is alfo irri- 
tated by the motion of animals, efpecially birds, croffing the view ; 
of trees, waving their branches, or fending off a fhower of leaves; 
and of the fhadows of clouds, {weeping acrofs the field of view, 
one of the moft delightful objeés in natural fcenery. The ear, too, 
is engaged in living pictures; the lowing of kine, the neighing of 
the horfe, the bleating of the flock, the coarfe barking of deer ; 
the roaring or murmurings of waters, the howling or whiftling of 
winds, the varied voices of domeftic and familiar birds, and the 
wild warblings of the grove, all add variety and intricacy to the 
general effect. An excefs of heat or cold, an unexpected fhower, 
or a fudden gleam, whether they difpleafe or delight, equally tend 
to divide our attention ; even the capricious fenfe,of fmelling will 
not always forego its natural right of irritation. 

* Amidft this complex affemblage of fenfual objects, many of 
them involuntary and uncertain, does the mind require, that the 

Ca fixed 
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fixed and certain objects of vifionfhould be defignedly and ftudi- 
oufly rendered intricate, to employ it, and forked, to irritate it ? 
Rather, furely, ought thefe objects'to be fimplified, in fuch man- 
ner as to be rendered intelligible at fight. 

© In real life, every man who is mafter of a houfe, let his rank 
and ftation be what it will, generally meets with a full fufficiency of 
intricacy and irritation, among the picturefk fcenery of human na- 
ture ; and feeks his country retreat to find peace and tranquillity : 
and what is more likely to furnifh him with thefe, than thé beauty 
and harmony of its furrounding objets? Ifa ftill lake can foften 
even the favagenefs of its furrounding fcenery, as has been fuggefted, 
why fhall not a fmooth lawn and flowing lines, foft foliage and beau- 
tiful flowers, affift in giving the tranquillity of mind required ? 
Nay, may it not be farther fuggefted, that fcenes of beauty and 
harmony infpire thofe who admire them with accordant tones of 
friendfhip ; while the goading objects of picturefknefs have a fimi- 
lar tendency td excite the {pirit of difcord ? 

¢ When'the mind is cloyed with tranquillity, and tired of the in- 
tercourfes of friendfhip, the fharp angles and broken lines of the 
neighbouring highways and hedges, the difficulty and dangeroufnefs 
of roads; the abrupt burft of piéturefk objeéts, ‘the afs, the half- 
ftarved-horfe, or decrepid age in picturefk diftrefs, may be employ- 
ed in goading and irritating the mind, to fit it for domeftic enjoy- 
ments. ~ Befide, even on the fcore of variety, without any view 
to comfort or peace of mind, or any fuch fubordinate concerns, the 
ground about a/houfe' fhould be dreffed, to give this dear quality of 
piaturefknefs, variety, to the general face of the country.’ rp. 81. 


We give thefe arguments with pleafure, but believe that 
Mr. Knight and Mr. Price are no more advocates for damp 
houfes, &c. than the author. We all know but too well the 
effects of extreme arguments in politics,;—and they never tend 
to ferve truth, which is in the middle, but party and paffion. 
As to the concluding argument in the laft extract, we doubt ; 
for Englifh landfcape is in general fo. tame. that impreve- 


ments cannot be too picturefque. 
In p. 87, a foft effec? in land{cape is ridiculoufly confounded 


with real foftnefs; but the following general ideas merit con- 
fideration— . 

‘It now remains ‘to apply thefe facts, and their effe@ts on the hu- 
man fenfes and miad,-to rural ornament. 

‘ With a view to fecure in perpetual frefhnefs the favorite and 
firft of natare’s colours, green, provide a fufficient extent of lawn, 
.in the environs to be ornamented. 

‘To break the uniformity of this lawn, to-bring under the’ere 
the delightful effeéts of vernal beauties, and to guard agaimti the 
wniverfal green of fummer, plant wees, fhrubs, and flowers of varied 
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leaf and blofiom, in groups and tufts of different forms, at a near 
view from the windows, and frequented walks; fuch as will pre- 
ferve a fucceffion of varied tints of foliage and flowers, of early and 
later plants ; that the eye may aot be fatiated with the beauties of 
green : refrefhing from time to time the broken ground, and form- 
ing brown roads, and gravel walks, to affift in this work of variety. 

‘ To bring the riper beauties of autumn within the view, give 
the firft diftances (or let them poffefs) fome breadth of wood, but 
not too great to obftruct the farther diftances, nor to injure the ef- 
fects of vifion; mixing the trees, not intimately, but in mafslets of 
varied fize and figure. In the offscape, larger and broader mafles 
of wood, unmixed (of the fame fpecies), that they may wear the 
fame colour at all feafons; in order to give feature, and fulnefs of 
vifual effect. If the nearer diftances rife abruptly above the hori- 
zontal line of vilion, or fink much beneath it, a depth as well as 
width of planting is neceflary ; but, if they are nearly level with 
it, depth is not neceflary; the face only is feen; and to give it all 
the apparent breadth that it is capable of receiving, the flope fhould 
be gentle ; thooting forward from the greateit height, fo as to fhow 
the greateft quantity of furface. 

‘ To cheer the dreary reign of winter, plant evergreens, at hand, 
with deciduous trees of varied bark and twig and bud; and in 
diftance, large extents of evergreens, and of deciduous woods of 
various colours, their fizes in proportion to their diftances, and their 
fituations agreeable to their refpective natures. 

‘ In fhort, do what Mr. Brown has done; except planting fmall 
clumps in the farther diftances, and neglecting to plant them on the 
immediate foreground : errors which, in every point of view, are 
cenfurable. But is it not wonderful, feeing the imperfection of 
haman nature, that he rofe fo rapidly, and fo near perfection ?’ 
P..131. 


We have now extracted what the reader may perhaps find 
to. be the beft paffages in this volume,—but, mutt in juftice 
confefs that they are miferably contaminated by others of a 
very different character. 

In page 79, Mr. Price’s Effay is ftyled § triflings,’ and an 
© air-founded fyitem.’ In page 153, we find this brilliant 
flower of mifreprefentation — 


© In whatever light we view picturefknefs, it appears as a vicious 
habit—a depravity—fimilar to that of eating devils, drinking drams, 
and fmoking affafeetida; fnuffing high-dried Irifh blackguard, and 
ufing highly fcented perfumes ;. which laft, though leaft, is now 
confidered, even in the land of tafte, a depravity—as Signora Pioz- 
zi—or any one elfe can tell.. But fo it will ever be: mankind are 
prone to vicious habits and depravity, which frequently gain a 
temporary countenance from fafhion ; but among cultivated minds 
C 3 their 
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their reign is fhort ; a fenfe of propriety will ever bring fuch minds 
back to reafon and confiftency. 

* To check the progrefs of this vagrant vice is the duty of every 
man who is a friend to truth and propriety, and it has frequently 
been attempted with good effeét. But it feems to have been re- 
ferved for the author of the Effay under review, to fit down deli- 
berately to encourage depravity. As well might he, in feeming 
earneft, recommend to men of affluence and education, to live in 
huts and wear fheep-fkins ; go unwafhed and uncombed ; eat amidft 
naftinefs, and fleep among filth ; recommend a fy{tem of flovenli- 
nefs and negleé& within as without their habitations. No intricacy 
of compofition, nor high-varnifhed finifhing, will ever, it is hoped, 
be able to eftablifh, even for a day, fuch a fyftem of depravity.’ 


And thus an admiration of the pi€turefque—an attribute 
peculiar to the walks of nature, to the God of nature—is 
wickednefs! Surely never did the extravagance of anger, 
aptly {tyled a fhort madnefs, proceed fo far. 

In page 163, Mr. Price, a gentleman of fortune, and whofe 
eftate is very diftant from London, is fuppofed to have * made 
his ftudies at Mile-End, Hackney, and Iflington!’ Mr. Price 
having obferved that Mr. Brown had not a painter’s eye, our 
author retorts-— 

‘ Can any verbal cenfure reach a mind capable of dictating this 
paflage? Would the corporal punifhment infli€ted on Regulus be 
too fevere for any man capable of loading the memory of another 
with fo much malevolence ? 


‘ His eyelids 








‘ See the lines at full length! in page 267 of the Effay on the 
Picturefk.’ p. 165, 


In page 173, men’s eyes are ‘ vitiated by paintings !’"—a 
ftrange compliment from this gardenift to his employers, 
moft of whom we fuppofe are men of tafte, who have col- 
le€tions of paintings. Mr. Price, page 187, writes * puerile 
chapters ;’ and in a note the gardenift fays— 


¢ We know not the years he has numbered ; but this chapter, at 
leaft, may well be fuppofed to have been written between fchool 
and college. He may truly fay with Mifs in her Teens, “ I want 


—I know not what I want.” 


Nor muft we forget the ‘we’ always ufed by this author in 
both his books,—an important affeCtation where the work is 
rot produced by a fociety. Mr. Price having remarked that 
the canals or rivers of improvers look as if {cooped out by a 


huge iron crefcent, our author, with his yfual perverfion of 
meaning, 
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meaning, fays (page 200), ‘ Whether it happens to take the 
likenels of a /erpent, an immenfe iron crefcent !—or a fool’ s-cap |” 
Does it fit? And from the next page we learn that Mr. 
Price has never feen a bleach-field ! Mr. Price having com- 
pared Mr. Brown’s works to a profer’s converfation, our au- 
thor, quite at a fault, burits out thus,— 


* Taayo! taayo! pretty creature! and is this the mighty foe!!! 
Let us purfue the high-bounding brocket—elevated creature! and 
trace the few remaining footfteps of this difdainful animal ; exqui- 
fite creature !——fee it fafe off the ground; and then return to its 
favourite retreat, to explore its inward receffes.’ P. 218. 


The reader will alfo be entertained with the note, p. 223— 


* We here fpeak more particularly of the works of the ragged 
mafter and his followers. Lo! the tatterdemallion figure of Sat- 
vaTor, by himfelf! The raggamuffin was knocked down, the 
ether day, by Chriftie. If we were difpofed to f{peak, with the 
fame virulence, of painters, as our effayift has {poken of improvers, 
we might fay here, that, if Salvator the Ragged had wanted either 
eyes or hands, “ it would only have been a private misfortune; and 
partial evil univerfal good.” See the Effay, p. 263, or this Review, 
p. 165.’ 

And, page 235-—— 

* What follows the laft quoted paffage, as if with it the author 
had /pit his /pite, is more rational and difpaflionate,—is not loaded 
with malevolence, clogged by ignorance, or difgraced by infolence. 
It meets, in great part, our own ideas.’ 


Sublime plurality! 

From pp. 256 and 261 we learn that the invention of land- 
fcape-painting was a mere accidental circumftance. Was not 
landfcape-gardening fo likewife, Mr. Candor? and a late 
invention not tried by the voice of fucceflive ages? That 
the Greeks were ftrangers to improving ground, is at leaft no 
argument in its favour:—but in works of art they gave more 
force and expreffion to nature, as well as ideal beauty ;—the 
drapery was loofe and unconfined,—there was neither wig 
nor coat. They always added to the picturefque inftead of 
detracting from it. By the way, this author always {fpells 
pidture/k, perhaps from hatred of the very word which he withes 
to make ugly. 

Any further remarks on this fubject we fhall referve till the 
books of Mr. Repton and Mr. Price pafs under review. 
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Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge. By 
anes Fawcett, B.D. Fellow of Saint Fobn’s College, and 
ady Margaret’s Preacher. 8vo. §s. Boards. Cadell. 


1794+ 


THE pleafure we received from a detached fpecimien of this 

preacher’s abilities induced us to expect ftill greater from 
the contents of this volume,—nor has our anticipation been 
difappointed. Confidering the audience before whom they 
were delivered, thefe fermons poffefs an uncommon por- 
tion of merit. So far from its being difficult to fix upon an 
extract which may fet them off to advantage, the difficulty is, 
rather to determine where the preference fhould be given. If 
any defe& remain to be noticed, it feems to be fome want of 
vigour. 

The fubjeéts difcuffed are as follow :—The conneétion be- 
tween the internal evidence of religion and its external 
proots,—the Jewith difpenfation preparatory to the Chrif- 
tian,—the evidence in favour of Chriftianity, which is derived 
from the prophecies delivered by Jefus Chrift,—-the evidences 
of Chriftianity fufficient,—the effeéts of Chriftianity benefi- 
cial,—on the reception of the mind of Chrift,—the redemp- 
tion of man univerfal,—the excellence and importance of the 


holy fcriptures,—the vices of Chriftians detrimental to the 
general interefts of religion,—on the duty of example in 
matters of indifference,—on the government of the thoughts, 
—on the commiflion of fmall faults,—the danger of affuming 
the appearance of vice,—and a fermon on Rom. iii. 8. 

In the fermon on the fufficiency of the evidence of Chrif- 
tianity, we meet with the annexed obfervations— 


‘ Chriftianity was originally eftablifhed in the world by miracles 
and prophecies ; but to us, the proof, that thofe miracles were really 
wrought, and thofe prophecies delivered, muft at laft depend on 
the validity of human teftimony. 

‘ The proofs, arifing from the cleareit teftimony, cannot indeed 
be more than probable: but probability admits of very different 
degrees, from the loweft poffibility to. the higheft moral certainty. 
The evidence of revelation is confetfedly no more than probable ; 
to determine its fuffciency, we mutt examine the meafure of that 
probability, with which it is attended. 

* Now hiftory contains many facts which the moft f{crupulous 
{ceptic will not deny ; but it {carcely contains a fingle event, which 
is fupported by proofs in any degree comparable with the weight of 
evidence, that lias been tranfmitted to us in favour of any one 
among the public miracles performed by our Saviour and his 


apoftles, 
‘ We 
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* We will inftance the refurreétion of Chrift. The number of 
witneffes is thus reprefented by St. Paul. He was feen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve; after that he was feen of above five hundred 
brethren at once} after that he was feen of James, then of all the 
apoftles. And laft of all he was feen of me alfo. 

* What is there fhort of impoffibility, which the concurring tef- 
timony of fo many competent and impartial witnefles would not 
eftablith ¢ 

‘ That they were not deceived themfelves, we have the moft 
ample fecurity, both i in the temper of the men, the obftinacy of 
one, the enmity of another, and the incurable flownefs of all; and 
alfo in the nature, number, and variety of the circumftances, under 
which their Lord appeared unto them; he converfed with them, 
ate with them, and wrought miracles before them; they faw him 
feparately, and.tagether ; in the garden, and on their journies; at 
Jerufalem, and in Galilee, in the calm of religious aflemblies, aud 
in the hurry of their fecular employments. 

‘ That they would not attempt to deceive others, is equally, 
clear from their fituation and character. What probability is there, 
that a fet of ignorant, defpifed, and difpirited men, would undertake 
to correct the opinions of the learned, and oppofe the power of the 
great? that they, who had weakly deferted their mafter, when liv- 
ing, would boldly revive his authority and doétrines, when dead? 
that they, who had been fo cruelly difappointed in their rude ex- 
pectations of a temporal kingdom, would fuddenly conceive the 
éxtenfive and refined idea of a fpiritual and univerfal dominion ? 

* Even on the fuppefition of its truth, the rapid fuccefs of a re- 
ligion, fo unwelcome to the prejudices, and fo unfriendly to the 
vices of the world, can be accounted for, only from the interpofi- 
tion of an over-ruling providence; on the fuppofition of its falfe- 
hood, its fuccefs can be accounted for on no principles. 

‘ A fact, which was fupported by fuch incontrovertible tefti- 
mony, and fellowed by fo many important confequences, which 

cannot be explained without admitting its reality, may furely be 
aifented to with implicit confidence. 

‘ The only contrary evidence, which was ever produced, is the 
vague and inconfiftent report of the foldiers, who had been {ta- 
tioned to guard the fepulchre. But the authority of the apoitles 
and other difciples will fuffer little from the contradiction of a fet 
of men who could not poilibly be certain of what they fo boldly 
affirmed; and who muft have been guilty, either of a wilful falfe- 
hood, ora fhameful neglect of the rules of their profeffion. 

‘ Let the credit of thefe men be inconteftable, to what does 
their depolition really amount / that they themfelves flept, and that 
the body of Jefus difappeared: but whether the refurrection were 
real, or only a contrivance of the difciples, was impofhbie for 
them, in their acknowledged fituation, to determine. 


¢ Thus 
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‘ Thus all, that the art or malice of the enemies of Chriftianity 
could oppofe to the credibility of a faét, on which its exiftence de- 
pended, is the contemptible evidence of men, who appear from their 
own relation, unable to judge, and unworthy to be believed. 

‘ A fingle clear and well eftablifhed miracle is to reafon a fufficient 
proof of the divine interpofition. But the Chriftian miracles were 
numerous and undoubted ; they were wrought by plain fimple men 
in defence of a religion, which was defpifed by the learned, and op- 
pofed by the powerful ; they were wrought in the prefence, and on 
the perfons of enemies; the truth of moft of them was never de- 
nied, and the falfehood of not one of them was ever proved. 

‘ To the miracles performed in fupport of Chriftianity muft be 
added that wonderful feries of connected prophecy, which was con- 
duéted with fuch confummate wifdom, that every age of the world 
affords fome proof of its reality ; and even the unbelieving Jews, at 
the fame time that they bore witnefs to its genuinenefs, and ac- 
knowledged its application to the Meffiah, whom they expected, did 
alfo themfelves contribute to its exaét completion, in the very per- 
fon whom they oppofed. 

* Such is the argument from teftimony in favour of Chriftianity 
—we can {carcely conceive it poffible to exift in greater ftrength : 
yet both the teftimony of the Jews and that of the apoftles is in the 
prefent cafe fupported alfo by another evidence of the moft unfu- 
{picious nature, the evidence arifing from the uncontrolable order of 
events. The wonderful fuccefs of the apoftles confirms to us the 
truth of miracles: the unexampled fufferings of the Jews evince the 
reality of prophecy.’ P. go. 


It is added— 


* Nor is this all. Thefe very events are alfo the accomplifh- 
ments of prediétions delivered by Chrift himfelf; and fupply us 
therefore, when confidered in this view, with a further and diftiné 
proof of his divine miflion, There is likewife another feries of 
events no lefs extraordinary, which concurs in leading us to the fame 
conclufion. For the Mofaic difpenfation itfelf, and the whole hif- 
tory of the people, among whom it took place, is one perpetual 
miracle preparatory to the introduétion of Chriftianity. 

‘ Thefe things evidently furpafs all the meafures of human 
power and contrivance: and if we believe, that there is a God, 
whofe providence directs the world, we can never believe, that he 
would permit fo great a part of his government to bear fo ftrong 
and uniferm teftimony to any other caufe, than that of religion 
and of truth.’ Pp. 97. 


_ We could with pleafure augment our citations, would our 
limits permit the indulgence, 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Abate Metaftafio. 
(Concluded from Vol. XVI. Page 246.) 


"THE opinions of Metaftafio on the fubje& of mufic will, 
we prefume, be particularly acceptable to many of our 
teaders— 


. © Airs which are ftiled ravura, of which you condemn the too 
frequent ufe, conftitute the whole force of our mufic, which is try- 
ing to detach itfelf from poetry. In fuch airs, no attention is paid 
to chara¢ter, fituation, feeling, fenfe or reafon ; and merely oftenta- 
tious of its own power of i imitating violins and nightingales, it has 
only been able to communicate that pleafure which arifes from fur- 
prife; and of acquiring the fame applaufe which is juftly beftowed 
on a rope-dancer, or a tumbler, who is able, by tricks and dexte- 
rity, to furpafs Common expectation.’ Vol. ii. P. 318. 


* We are, therefore, perfeétly agreed in regarding mufic as an 
ingenious, admirable, delightful, enchantrefs ; capable of producing 
wonders by herfelf, and, when accompanied by poetry, and willing 
to make a good ufe of her immenfe riches, able not only to awaken 
and exprefs her imitations, but to illuftrate and enforce every emo- 
tion of the human heart. 

* Butat the fame time, may we not agree to con fol that, at pre- 
fent, the profeffors of this charming art, are guilty of enormous 
abufes; making a fenfelefs ufe of their feducing powers of execu- 
tion, out of time and place: often imitating the fury of a tempeft, 
when they ought to exprefs the tranquillity of a calm, and the ri- 
otous joy of the Bacche, inttead of the humble grief of the Troades, 
or Supplicants. Hence, the bewildered audience, affected at the 
fame time by paffions in the mufic, fo oppofite to thofe of the 
poetry, which, inftead of affifting, confound each other, c2n follow 
neither ; but is reduced to the more mechanical pleafure which 
arifes from harmonical proportions, and the compafs and agility of 
a wonderful voice. 

* I could forgive a compofer fuch an intolerable abufe, if the 
refources of his art were few; nor would the impatience for dif- 
playing thofe few refources on all occafions be fo ftrange; but, as 
there isno human paffion which cannot be feelingly expreffed, and 
marvelloufly embellifhed by this beautiful art, in ways innumerable, 
why fhould fuch wanton infults upon reafon be fuffered? Now 
you fee, fir, that Iam equally partial to mufic with yourfelf ; and 
however I may deteft the prefent dramatical mufic, I only mean to 
{peak of our own modern artifts who disfigure it.’ Vol. ii. p. 322. 


‘ A voice diminifhed, in eternal motion, and, confequently, 
weakened by arpeggios, trills, and divifions, may well afford that 
pleafure 
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pleafure which arifes from wonder, and ought to be preceded by a 
fyllogifm ; but never that proceeding immediately from the natural 
and vigorous impreflions of a clear, firm, and robuft voice, which 
affects our organs of hearing with equal force and delight, and has 
the power even to penetrate the foul. I have had, and many others 
may have, an opportunity, by.a {mall fpecimen, to judge how enor- 
mous a difference there is between thefe two manners of finging.. 
The fingers of the pontifical chapel, though from their childhood 
educated in the modern fchool, when they are admitted in that 
choir, are obliged rigoroufly to abandon all the applauded embel- 
lifhments of common finging, and to accuftom themfelves, as much 
as poflible, at fo late a period, to fwell and fuftain the voice. Now 
the celebrated Miferere itfelf, which has ravifhed me in extatic 
pleafure, and internally moved me, as fung at Rome, beyond any 
other mufic I ever heard, has only fatigued and wearied me, when 
executed at Vienna, according to the moft excellent ftyle of the 
prefent times. 

* } have imagined, fometimes, that our ecclefiaftical chant might 
give us fome idea of the ancient ; confidering, that about the end 
of the fixth or beginning of the feventh century, when St.’ Gregory 
regulated the mufic of the liturgy, the public theatres were open; 
and it appears to me natural, that whatever mufic was compofed at 
that time, would be tinctured with the reigning ftyle. But befides 
the barbarifm into which the theatres, as well as other things, were 
then funk, what performers could be found now, that are able to 
execute it, if it is impoffible for our fingers to fuftain a maxima, 
though they can run thirty-two femiquavers ina bar?’ Vol. ii. p.405, 

Metattafio appears to have been more converfant with mo- 
rality than politics— 

‘ All the pretended proteftations of good faith, are now only ufed 
ta deceive and impofe on the credulous fimplicity of us the poor 
prophane, and are of no more value, than the protettations. of fer- 
vitude and obedience, which we every day indifcriminately ufe in 
mere Civility. 

* Now it feems to me, as if it would be no difficult tafk to de- 
monttrate, for the intereft of fociety, and even of thefe falfe rea- 
foners themfeives, that, the ufeiul is conftantly infeparable from the 
honett, particularly in the conduct of grave and public affairs. And 
J feel the truth of this axiom fo forcibly, that I fhould not defpair 
of proving it to. any one, not wholly initiated in political myfteries. 
What, for example, fhould we have to oppofe to any one who rea- 
foned in the following manner? An artiul and infincere minifter, 
would find it impoifible to conceal his fraudulent charaéter, from 
the very nature of falfchood, which is fo incompatible with an in- 
finite number of circumftances belonging to truth, that if they were 
capable of being matked, it is impoflible for them all to be forefeen 
by the human mind, 

r A minifier 
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$A minifter detected in-falfeéhood, injures his prince, the public, 
and-himfelf. He \injures-himfelf, becaufe a prince of moderate un- 
detitanding, will-never confide in a’ minifter for operations which 
can be effected by other means. The {pur for ferving him’ well, 
and the: bridle for not betraying him, would no longer fubfift. He 
will- injure public affairs, as he will have more chicane to guard 
againft: for every one will think himfelf authorized to cheat a 
knave.. ‘And he will likewife injure them from his want of weight 
and credit, which will retard their courfe, and fometimes' totally 
ftop all treaty. Contracts will either-not be made, or if concluded 
after a long and tedious negociation, the bufineis will be tranfacted 
with a veteran negociator accuftomed to fell brafs for gold. And, 
finally, it will be mifchievous to his prince, not only from the diffi- 
culty of treating above mentioned, but becaufe it is very natural for 
the fraudulent dealings of the minifter, to ‘be the confequence of or- 
ders received from the prince. A difcredit which will operate in the 
fame manner upon’ other princes, as the minifter’s bad character 
upon other minifters.’ Vol. ii. P. 43. 


© With refpeé to this part of the world, literature of every kind 
is a’ merchandife for which there is no vent; and the phy fical rea- 
fon for it is, the enormous and ruinous military fyftem, which 
obliges the fovereigns, whether they will or no, in order to defend 
themfelves from each ‘other, to impoverifh both themfelves and 
their fubje&s. ‘And as there is no other road by which individuals 
can’ expect advancement, fo princes would be thought reprehenfible 
curators of the public fecurity, if the leaft part of that revenue 
were appropriated to the honour of Minerva, which is hardly fuffi- 
cient for the expences of Mars. And this too indifputable truth, is 
the clear folution of innumerable problems, my dear Sig. Martorelli, 
which appear inexplicable. Vol. iii. p. 110. 


The particular occafion of the following letter does not 
appear,—it feems to the biographer to be more applicable to 
the’ prefent period’ than to that in which it was written. 


‘ ‘The ftrange .and univerfal ferment in which facred and pro= 
fane things are now thrown, throughout the known world, affords 
little hope that the: crifis of its termination is near-at hand. The 
fire has long been burving in fecret, but the fuel is weak, and the 
humours are too heterageneous to. produce an- equilibrium. The 
object of thofe-who might give us repofe, is innovation, not tran- 
guillity. Hence, to regulate and reduce toorder the enormous con- 
fufion of fo dark a chaos, feems to want nothing lefs than omnipo- 
tence, which needs only fay, fiat /ux, for light to appear. I hope thete 
gloomy thoughts proceed from the vice of my own temperament, 
and a natural propenfity to deplore the prefent, and exalt the pait. 
But it is very certain, that all great revolutions and changes of an- 

cient 
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cient fyftems, (even if it were certain that pofterity would be bene- 
fitted by them) are ever fatal to the unhappy mortals, who are 
condemned to be fpeétators of the conflié&t.—Vienna, 1767. 
Vol. iii. P. 34. 

We thall conclude this article with the poet’s own ideas on 
the fubje& of publifhing the private correfpondence of indi- 
reap ae seep, Se the fame time, that, although we deem 
his fentiments to be equally juft and delicate, we think that 
his obje€tions are perhaps lefs applicable to his own letters, 
than to almoft any other publications of a fimilar nature. 
Metaftafio is never to be feen in undrefs. On hearing that 
a female correfpondent intended to publifh his letters, he 
fays— 

* Proceed to implore her to {pare me the mortification of feeing 
in print, as fhe intends, any of my familiar letters. The public 
merits refpeét from all, and particularly from myfelf; nor can I 
have the courage to expect from it that indulgence with which I 
am honoured by my friends. The major part of my letters having 
been written in hafte, were never read by myfelf, and God knows 
how many repetitions, trivialities, and negligences, I fhould be con- 
demned to blufh for. I have fufficient motives to fear for my 
moft laboured works; and I beg of her not to encreafe the number 
of thofe fears unneceflarily. Unite, therefore, your friendly folici- 
tations with my own, to prevail on this lady, my protectrefs, not 
to put her defign in practice,—tell her that it would be an infult, 
not a favour, to oblige an honeft man to quit his bed-room and ex- 
pofe himfelf publicly, in his night-gown and flippers.’ Vol. iii.. 
P. 37. . 

We are neverthelefs obliged to acquiefce in the opinion of 
his beft Italian biographer (the abate Criftini), who fays 
‘that the letters of Metaftafio will do honour to all Italy, 
while they difcover his moft intimate attachments, his molt 
fecret thoughts, his favourite opinions, and the hiftory of a 
man who was ai/ heart, and all virtue.’ His criticifm on the 
rules of Ariftotle, on the Greek drama, and on the compara- 
tive merit of celebrated poets, ancient and modern, evince an 
extenfive knowledge, found judgment, and cultivated tafte. 
In doctor Burney, Metaftafio has found a tranflator, qualified 
to do juftice to the peculiar fpirit and delicacy of his ftyle 
and fentiments. He appears to have fuffered little from his 


change of drefs. In the connecting narrative, the merit of 
the biographer is equally confpicuous :—it is concife, elegant, 
and judicious. 


Look 
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Look before - Leap; or, a few Hints to fuch Artizans, Me- 


chanics, Labourers, Farmers, and Hufbandmen, as are de- 
firous of emigrating to America, being a genuine Colleéction of 
Letters, from Perfons who have emigrated: containing Re- 
marks, Notes, and Anecdotes, Political, Philofophical, Biogra- 
phical, and Literary, of the prefent State, Situation, Popula- 
tion, Profpecis, and Advantages, of America; together with 
the Reception, Succe/s, Mode of Life, Opinions and Situation, 
of many Chara&ers who have emigrated, particularly to the 
Federal City of Wafhington. Illuftrative of the prevailing 
Praéice of Indenting, and demonftrative of the Nature, 
Effeéts, and Confequences, of that Public Delufion. 8vo. 
2s.6d. Row. 1796. 


SINCE the long and fanguinary conteft which terminated in 

the independence of America, that country has rapidly at- 
tained a degree of improvement and importance which can 
only be attributed to the united and beneficial influence of 
peace, induftry, and freedom. 

The harafling wars and expenfive governments of Europe 
have given all the brilliancy of contraft to thefe advantages: 
they have alfo been induftrioufly and loudly proclaimed by the 
new race of patriots who have fprung from the ftock of the 
French revolution. 

In computing the weight of thefe teftimonies, fome (per- 
haps confiderable) deduction fhouid be made on the {core of 
enthufiafm or difcontent. To an unprejudiced obferver, the 
ftate of American fociety will probably not feem to have ap- 
— the civilifation fo grateful to the mind of a liberal 

uropean; and there is little doubt that, by ignorance or 
defign, exaggerated profpe&ts of tranfatlantic opulence have 
been prefented to the farmer and the artifan. 

To correct thefe extravagant notions by giving a true ac- 
count of the policy, manufactures, and agriculture, of Ame- 
rica, and thereby to check the inclination of thofe of our 
countrymen who may be defirous to emigrate thither, is the 
profeffed defign of the production before us, which contains 
much general reafoning not unworthy of attention, and many 
facts too important not to awaken prudence. 

After ftating various motives by which different defcrip- 
tions of people have been induced to quit this country for the 


-American continent, the author proceeds to make the follow- 


ing interefting remarks— 


* There is, however, one clafs of individuals, who, perhaps, may 
not find themfelves fo much included in the foregoing obfervations, 


as to be induced to combat the fpirit of emigration. The farmer, 
the 
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the cottager, and the labouring hufbandman, may fuppofe, though 
America by thefe accounts, appears far from being adapted to the 
permanent interefts of the mechanic and artizan, yet as the ftaple 
‘commodity of the country is land, and the fartning intefeft appears 
to be particularly attended to: America ‘muft be a fituation the 
beit of all others, to fuit our occupations, and the moft likely to 
procure us the comforts and enjoymentts of life. There is a fome- 
thing fo plaufible in this infinuation, and fo much pains have been 
taken by American {peculators to propagate this delufive doétrine, 
that perhaps it will be no edfy tafk to controvert it: and were it 
not that both faé& and evidence deduced in the following letters, 
incontrovertibly fupport an oppofite opinion, the publifher, how- 
ever he might regret the error of his credulous countrymen in pri- 
vate, would not have attempted a forcible diffuafion in public ; but 
having always entertained the ftrongeft regard for the agricultural 
interefts of his country, and not being fo blinded by the {pecelative 
advantages of commerce, as to lofe fight of ‘the geod old Englith 
maxiny, the “ farming intereft is the ftrength of the nation,” he 
hopes he fhall ftand excufed for addrefling a few particular obfer- 
vations to the labouring hufbandman andthe induftrious cottager. 

‘ That the prefent cleared parts of the American continent are 
tolerably fettled, and in fome places thickly fettled, is generally al- 
lowed,—and the warmeft panecyrifts upon emigration, do not ad- 
vife the Englif hufbandman to extend his agricultural adventures 
beyond the purchafe of uncleared land: places and fituations to 
which, though the current of population thas not yet reached, it fs 
evidently tending, and where the profpect of a few years prefents a 
happy recompence for labour, and an advantageous remuneration 
for perfevering enterprize. It is to be lamented that the imperious 
behaviour of the rich landholders in England, and the oppreflive 
cuftom of monopolizing farms, affords but too f{pecious a pretext 
for the American puffer, and renders the profpect of uncleared foil, 
to be bought at a cheap rate, fomewhat fafcinating to the adven. 
turous farmer. The expectation of a neighbourhood arifing as it 
were around him, the hope of independance, and the projects of 
acricultural improvement, ail confpire to prompt the delufion, and 
to rivet the charm. But let us for a moment examine this boafted 
road to happinefs and independance, let us weigh well this cele- 
brated adventure of uncleared land, and foon will the fallacy ap- 
pear, and the event ftand -expofed to the eve of reflection, replete 
with all the complicated horrors of difappointment and diftrefs, 

¢ The farmer and the hufbandman need not be informed, that 
there are many parts of this ifland which remain impregnable in 
obftinate fterility to the moft laborious efforts, and acute experi- 
ments of agriculture ; and which, after immenfe expenditure and 
repeated trials, can never be rendered either profitable or ufeful. 


The hiftory of enclofure, and that beft of all inftructors, the dear 
bought 
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bought experience of fome of the firft farming families in England, 
fupply fo many inftances of this truth, as to render illuftration 
needlefs. Rocky, fandy, and fwampy lands, are feldom or never 
reduced to a ftate of fertility, let manure be ever fo plentiful, or 
carriage ever fo cheap. The improvement of barren or wafte 
land is an undertaking much beyond the attempt of the common 
farmer ; the expence is enormous, frequently exceeds the expected 
profits, and in many cafes, the fee fimple of the inheritance : if at 
all undertaken, it can only be by men of independent fortunes, 
who having no immediate calls for their fuperfluous cath, employ 
it very laudably in attempts of improvement, and experiments of 
hufbandry.—In many inftances the enterprize proves unfuccefsful, 
in a variety of others it is abandoned from the attendant expence, 
and never profecuted to maturity ; and even where it is ultimately 
crowned with fuccefs, the primary improver feldoin derives an ad- 
equate advantage, and either a frefh occupant or another generation 
reap the profits of his~induftry and fkill. If fuch are the confe- 
quences of bafren, wafte, and uncultivated traéts of foil in this 
country, where they are generally joined with other improved or 
cultivated lands, where labour is proportionably cheap, and no want 
of hufbandmen is experienced ; what muft be the cafe on the con- 
tinent, where large and immenfe tracts of uncleared land extend for 
miles contiguous to each other, where hands for cultivation are ex- 
tremely f{carce, and the price of labour extravagantly dear?’ p, xxiii. 


Thefe remarks are fufficiently pertinent to be recommended 
to the confideration of the clafs of the community to whom 
they are addrefled. The body of the pamphlet confifts of 
letters from various perfons who vifited America in queft of 
better wages as artifans, and a form of government more 
fuitable to their political notions than that of England. 
Granting the letters to be genuine (which, from the air of the 
publication, does not feem doubtful), they contain a very af- 
feQling detail of the hardfhips and difappointments of the ad- 
venturers by whom they were written. 

Our readers have probably feen in the public prints many 
accounts of the magnificence of the new federal city, Wath- 
ington, which is intended for the feat of the American go- 
vernment. The following extra& of a letter written by a 
cf devant,member of the London Correfponding Society, and 
who quitted this country from political confiderations, will 
give a lefs grand idea of the future metropolis of the United 
States— 


‘ I have likewife orders for pumps at the city of Wafhington fo 
called; I have been there, but was never fo furprifed in my life, 
for there is (are) not twenty finifhed houfes in the whole place. The 
reft are mitferable hovels, fimilar to brickmakers huts in England, 


Crit. Rey. Vor. XVEI. Way, 1796. dD ° This 
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This place is not in the ftate of forwardnefs reprefented, neither wil? 
it be this age, at the rate it goes on, for there is (are) not above a 
hundred men employed in the different works. The rafcally hifto- 
rians of this country by their ignorant or wilful mifreprefentations, 
re in a great meafure guilty of murder, as by their means, it is the 
grave of thouiands of Europeans. Iam convinced from what I 
have feen, that moft perfons who have emigrated from Britain, 
would gladly return, if any reformation was to take place.’ p. 77. 


The affertions in this extract are confirmed at large by fe- 

veral letters from other perfons, in which the mifreprefenta- 
‘ie ns of thofe who have written accounts of America are 
treated with much (and, if the fact be true, deferved) afperity. 

Publications like the prefent certainly come into the world 
with a fufpicious character, as to the motives that produce 
them :—of this objection the author feems aware, and con- 
cludes his pamphlet with fentiments which, if not the offspring 
of real candour, prove him to be no mean adept in the 
fcience of plaufibility. 

‘- With party, the author of this publication has nothing to do; 
he refpects good men of every defcription, and his exertions are 
directed folely to the extenfion of truth. He cannot but however 
exprefs one wifh, that in all polemical difputes, reafon might have 
more infiuence, and lefs credit be given to the paffions. 

* By the rule of reafon he has endeavoured to write, how far he 
has fucceeded he leaves the public to Judge. Thofe who approve 
ef his production, and are friendly to its principles, he trufts will 
recommend it upon the fame grounds which induced him to com- 
pile it, wniv erfal philanthropy. and the happinefs of his country. 
With the United States of America he has no private quarrel,—he 
refpeéts their government, and admires many of their leading cha- 
racters ; he = loves his own country, and is anxious for its pro~ 

verity and peace: and his principal inducement to complete this 
pr odué om, “a a firm convict tion, that thofe who entertain delu- 
jive ides is of American happinefs, will never prove ufeful or pa- 
triotic citizens of Britain ; and that thofe who after emigration, ex- 
perience their error, aud difcover their delufion, can never prove 
ufeful or contented citizens of America.’ P. 144. 


According to the credit which may be thought due to the 
documents in this pamphiet, the public will form their opinion 
on a very important fubject. ‘The fpirit of political difcon- 
tent, however, naturally excited by fome ferious imperfe€tions 
in the practical adminiftration of our own government, does 
not appear likely to be foothed or allayed by an experimental 
preference of the American fyitem. ‘The farmer, the tradef- 
man, and the labourcr, may alfo probably deem a diftant and 
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dubions profpeét of advantage but a poor exchange for the 
comforts and conneétions of their native foil,—and, though 
prefied by the inconvenient weight of taxes, will perhaps im- 
bibe a little of the philofophy, 

© Which makes us rather bear the ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 





The Works of the late Profeffor Camper, on the Connexion be- 
twen the Science of Anatomy and the Arts of Drawing 
Painting, Statuary, &Fc. Fc. in Two Backs. Containing “a 
Treatife on the Natural Difference of Features in Perfons of 
different Countries and Periods of Life; and on Beauty, as 
exhibited in Ancient Sculpture; with a new Method of 
Sketching Heads, National Features, and Portraits of Indi- 
viduals, with Accuracy, ce. Ge. Lilufirated with Seventeen 
Plates, explanatory of the Profeffor’s leading Principles. 
Tranflated from the Dutch by T. Cogan, M. D. 4to 11. 15. 
Boards. Dilly. 1794. 


HE French tranflation of this book we have mentioned 

with applaufe on a former occafion; but the prefent pub- 
lication had accidentally efcaped our notice. We are gina to 
fee this valuable work in an Englith drefs; for to artilts and 
connoifleurs, and all who with to attain juft notions of the 
fine arts, founded not on theory, but on the grand radical 
principles of nature, a more interefting treatife has not yet 
appeared. 

Dr. Camper illuftrates with mathematical precifion the na- 
tural difference of features in perfons of different countries 
and periods of life, the expreffion of the paflions, and the 
outlines of antique beauty,—and prefents a new method of 
fketching heads, national features, and portraits of individuals, 
with accuracy. For the rules, we muft refer to the work it- 
felf, as they are only to be underftood by references to the 
plates,—and muft content durfelves with fome extracts which 
do not require that afliftance. 

The tranflator thus begins his Preface— 


¢ That an intimate connexion fubfifts between the different 
branches of the arts and fciences, by virtue of which the one elu- 
cidates or refleéts a luftre upon the other, is a truth that has never 
been litigated. The artift, whofe attention is folecly confined to one 
particular obje&t, and whofe knowledge is as circumfcribed as his 
employment, may become expert in thé mechanic, or operative 
part of his occupation, but we are not to expect from him any con- 
fiderable improvements, or peculiar indications of tafte; nor will 
D2 he 
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he be qualified to propofe rules, by which others might be taught 


to excel. 

* To none of the fine arts are thefe obfervations more applica- 
ble than to thofe of painting and fculpture; for none require a 
larger compafs of knowledge, or a deeper infight into nature, if 
the artift means to carry the. profeffion farther than the mechanic’ 
delineation of an objeét that is immediately before him. 

‘ As the painter or ftatuary, who has made the human figure 
the peculiar objet of his ftudy, has doubtlefs given the preference 
to the moft interefting and the moft fublime department ; fo it muft 
be confeffed, that he has chofen the moft difficult and comprehen- 
five. This branch demands great extent of hiftorical knowledge, 
an intimate acquaintance with national charaéteriftics, great atten- 
tion to the diverfities occafioned by progreffive years and pecu- 
liarities of fex, obfervance of the effeéts produced by the paffions 
upon the human frame, in their various combinations and different 
degrees of force; fuperadded to fuch a knowledge of anatomy as 
fhall enable him to delineate the general fituation of the mufcles in 
a placid and inert ftate, their aétion in varied pofitions, and their 
influence in defcribing every emotion or paffion of the mind. It 
is alfo the branch moft expofed to the feverity of criticifin ; as, 
groffer faults in the reprefentation of the human form are readily 
dete&ted, and as numbers, prefuming that they have a complete 
model in their own perfons, or competent knowledge from their 
intercourfe with their fpecies, affect the refined connoiffeur, and 
attempt to fupport the character by fearching for minuter 
blemithes. 

¢ The delineation of different animals does not require an equat 
extent and variety of knowledge; and thofe who have made this 
branch their principal fiudy, have in general confined themfelves to 
clofe imitation ; yet the ill fuccefs of many painters in this depart- 
ment, the few mafters comparatively who have acquired celebrity, 
and the very few whofe works are exempt from grofs imperfec- 
tions, too clearly indicate that there are latent difficulties, which it 
is not in the power of mere imitation to furmount ; and alfo that 
the addrefs acquired fimply by attention and practice in the deli- 
neation of one particular fpecies, has rather been an impediment 
than an aid, in attempts to delineate animals of any other fpecies.’ 
P, iii. 


Dr. Cogan proceeds to obferve that the importance of: 
ofteology and neurology is in this treatife for the firft time 
difplayed to painters and connoiffeurs. From a note, page Xiil. 
—— that profeflor Camper died at the Hague in the year 
I . 

The author’s Introdu¢tion follows, from which the fubfe- 
quent extract may ferve as a fpecimen-~ 


‘ IT have 
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‘ I have examined the works of Natter, Mariette, and the ca- 
binet of the duke of Orleans; and in all of thefe I have remarked 
manner, and alfo a deficiency of that ta# which it is the obje& of 
thefe works to infpire. Even Winkelman is deftitute of it in exe- 
cution. So difficult is it to catch the {pirit of the antients, as long as 
the caufes of their excellencies are not inveftigated, and reduced to 
principles, 

* Although Albert Durer was in reality a great mafter (and 
when we advert to the age in which he flourifhed, we muft allow 
him to have poffefied extraordinary merit) yet he has laid the 
foundation of a bad tafte, which has diffufed itfelf all over Europe, 
not excepting Italy ; and which continues to exert its pernicious 
influence ; as is manifeft from Lomazzo, who follows him impli- 
citly, excepting in the doétrine of mufical harmony being applica- 
ble to painting. It is alfo obvious that Lomazzo has confulted 
Pomponius Gauricus de Sculptura, and Dolce, as wellas A Durer. 
Blind at thirty years of age, this man was obliged to feek a fub- 
fiftence by his writings. Hence his numerous publications ; moft 
of which treat upon the fame fubjeéts. With what perfpicuity he 
Gefines the beautiful! 2 dello per coft dire, non e bello, che par la 
Sola fua bellexza. “ The beautiful, fo to exprefs myfelf, is merely 
beautiful by its own beauty.”—How extravagant ! 

‘To return. I muft further remark, that the excellent prints from 
the works of Rafael, Pouffin, Titian, and Pietra Tefta, pleafed me 
much better than the fineft pieces of Rubens or Van Dyck; in 
both of which, the divifions of Albert Durer, and the imperfeétions 
of his oval were very confpicuous, This is particularly the cafe in 
the painting of the Holy Virgin and Child, in the celebrated gallery 
at Duffeldorp; which is in every other refpect an excellent per- 
formance. 

* By frequently modelling in clay, after the fineft heads of anti- 
guity, I learnt that Albert Durer, by looking at the obje& with both 
his eyes, had made them too broad; and I alfo learnt that a painter, 
to excel, muft be a proficient in modelling as well as in drawing. 
This will beft enable him to form a genuine idea of the real form 
of all objects. A knowledge of optics is alfo requifite ;.as has been 
fully proved in-my Inaugural Differtation. 

‘ In a feparate chapter, on the conftituent beauty of forms, I 
fhall hereafter fhow how much depends upon avoiding a defective 
manner of viewing the objeét which is occafioned by the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light. In order to fucceed, it is alfo neceflary 
to attend to the excellent rule of Lyfippus ; 7. e. to make the head 
fomewhat lefs, the body more flender and delicate, than they really 
are, and they will be reprefented to greater advantage than by the 
moft fcrupulous exactitude. 

* When I gave lectures in the public college at Amfterdam, as 
profeflor of anatomy, I found, by comparing bodies of various ages 
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that were brought to me for diffection, that the oval was not cal- 
culated for the delineation of the features with any degree of accu- 
racy or expedition. With this idea I fawed feveral heads, both 
of men and of animals, perpendicularly through the middle; and I 
was fully convinced that the ball of the head forming the cavity 
deftined to contain the brains, was in general very uniform; but 
that the pofition of the upper and lower-+jaws was the manifeft 
caufe of the moft ftviking differences. The fame obfervation may 
be extended from quadrupeds down to the finny race: and it has 
fugzefted hints fut iently numerous to form a feparate treatife. 

¢ The above examination has alfo enabled me to difcover whence 
thofe changes avife which progrefiively take place in our features, 
from infancy to the moft advanced age. But I ftill was unable to 
explain in what manner it was that the Greeks fhould have ace 
quired, at a very remote period, that fingular and dignified expref- 
fion which they gave to their figures; and which I have never 
feen perfeatly equalied. I perceived, moreover, that in the copies 
taken from thefe, the facial line did not differ from our own. 
This will appear by comparing the sth figure of Plate X. (which 
is the head of Auguftus Cefar, engraved by Diofcorides) with the 
firft figure of the fecond plate. 

¢ Having contenplated the inhabitants of various nations with 
greater attention, 1 conceived that a ftriking difference was occa- 
fioned, not merely by the pofition of the inferior maxilla, but by 
the breadth of the face, and the quadrangular form of this maxilla, 
This idea was confirmed by contemplating a confiderable collee- 
tion whic! [ afterwards made of heads, that acknowledged various 
countries for their parents; or of exact copies from them. Ex- 
clufive of feveral nage" of my countrymen, and of the adjacent 
nations, I poflefs two of En glifh negroes (the one was a young 
perfon, the other advanced in years)—the head of a female Hot- 
tentot,—of an inhabitant of Mogul,—a Chinefe,—a youth of Ma- 
dag: fcar,—a Celebean,—and finally, the cranium of a Calmuck ; 
that is, of eisht different nations. 

6 When { was at Oxford, in the year 1786, I alfo took a tketch 
of the lower jaw of a native of Otaheite, that had been brought 
over by captain King. I have never been able to obtain poffeifion 
of the cranium of a native American, nor even of an Anglo-Ame- 
rican, en has, however, fome peculiarities that were pointed 
out to me by that cele aeuted artift MIr. Weft; of which, as he was 
born in Pennfylvania, he was the belt qualified to judge. Their 
face is long and narrow ; and the focket of the eye furrounds the 
bail in fo clofe a manner, that no fpace is allowed for a large upper 
— which is fo oraceful to the countenance of mott Euro- 
pean 
é When in addition to the fkull ofa negro, I had procured one 


of a Caimuck, and had placed that of an ape contiguous to them 
both 
? 
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both, I obferved that a line, drawn along the forehead and the up- 
per lip, indicated this difference in national phyfiognomy ; and alfo 
pointed out the degree of fimilarity between a negro aud the ape. 
By fketching fome of thefe features upon a horizontal plane, I ob- 
tained the lines which mark the countenance, with their different 
angles. When I made thefe lines to incline forwards, I obtained 
the face of an antique; backwards, of a negro; {till more back- 
wards, the lines which mark an ape, a dog, a {nipe, &c.—This 
difcovery formed tie bafis of my edifice.’ p. 5. 


The two firft chapters relate to national features, and the 
fhape of the human head. In chapter IJI. Dr. Camper thus 
proceeds— 


¢ The affemblage of craniums, and profiles of two apes. a negro 
and a Calmuck, in the firft plate. may perhaps excite furprife. ‘The 
firiking refemblance betweea the race of monkies and of blacks, 
particularly upon a fuperficial view, has induced {ome philofophers 
to conjecture that the race of blacks originated from the comnierce 
of the whites with ourangs and pongns ; or that thefe monfters, by 
gradual improvements, finally become men, 

‘ This is not the place to attempt a full confutation of fo extra- 
“vagant a notion. I muft refer the reader to a phyficlogical difler- 
tation concerning the ourang-outang, publifhed in the vear 1782. 
I fhall fimply obferve at prefent, that the whole generation of apes, 
from the largeft to the {mallett, are quadcupeds, not formed to wal 
ere& ; and that from the very conftru@ion of the larynx, they are 
incapable of fpeech. Further: they have a great fimilarity with 
the canine fpecies, particularly refpecting the organs of generation. 
The diverfities obfervable in thefe parts, feem to mark the bound- 
aries which the creator has placed between ihe various clailés of 
animals. 

The proximity of the eyes to each other, the fmalinefs and 
apparent flatnefs of the nofe, and the projection of the upper lip, 
conftitute the principal points of refemblance ; and thefe are much 
exaggerated by our modern _naturalifts, by need heightened defcrip- 
tions, and embeilifhed plates ; but they will immediately diminifh 
in our eitimation, if we give attention to the whole body; or mi- 
nutely examine every part of the head. This will evidently appear 


i 
4 


Art P! late. 
ylates fketched 


by comparing togetl: er the different — res of the 
‘ All the figures in the firft, fecond, and fourth | 
in profile. In this manner the tn et may be more cafily and 





rom 


accurately inveftigated. The bones of the cramum may alfo be 
the better contemplated as the bafis of the features, which are im- 


mediately placed upon and under them. 

‘In each of thete figutes the greateft accuracy and precifion 
have been diligently ftudied. For example: an horizontal line 
has been drawa through the lower part of the nofe (fee Plate 1. N:) 
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and the orifice of the ear C.; and the four fkulls were arranged 
with care on the line A. B. ; attention being alfo paid to the direc- 
tion of the jugale, or cheek-bone Q. Fig. 3 and 4. 

* In order to preferve the true form and relative fituations of the 
parts, I did not view them from one fixed point, but my eye was 
always directed, in a right line, to the central point of the objet, 
in the manner practifed by mafons and archite&ts; avoiding the 
rules of perfpeétive, by which particular parts are always diftorted 
and mifplaced. I viewed the objeé&t with only one eye. 

‘ To facilitate this bufinefs, I invented a machine fufficiently 
large to receive the largefl fkull, It confifted of an horizontal 
quadrangular table, upon which was placed a perpendicular frame, 
that was alfo a quadrangular. In the laths which completed this 
frame a number of holes were bored parallel to each other; fo that 
threads could be drawn through them, and be faftened in every di- 
rection required. By thefe I was able to make horizontal, per- 
pendicular, or oblique lines at any convenient diftance from each 
other. 

‘ The fore part of the fquare table is a!fo divided into equal 
portions, by means of brafs pegs, corre{pondent to the holes made 
in the upper part of the frame, that lines may alfo be drawn by 
means of threads obliquely downwards: thus may the true point 
of vifion be obtained, by placing the eye in fuch a direétion, that 
the oblique thread may perfectly coincide with the perpendicular 
one. 

‘ The table before me being elevated to fuch a height that my 
eye became parallel with the horizontal line A.B. I "placed the 
fkulls, by the fide of each other, on the table behind the perpendi- 
cular threads of the frame. By extending the oblique threads in 
fuch a manner as to make them pafs over the principal parts, and 
by means of the perpendicular lines, I was fecure of all the points 
requifite to afford me an accurate drawing.’ P. 32. 


© The head of the Calmuck is decidedly greater than ours, while 
their body is fmall. Befides, they cannot walk perfectly up- 
right, and their knees are fomewhat extended in the manner of our 
porters when they carry a heavy load on their heads. This mutt 
render their figure weengpoeae in our eyes, who are accuftomed to 
fee tall perfons 7 or 8 times the length of their heads; whereas this 
people, the inhabitants of Lapland, of Brazil, and fome other coun- 
tries, are fcarcely the length of fix heads in their ftature. Moft of 
thefe people fit upon the ground, without ufing chairs, whence 
they naturally ftoop more; and not only appear fhorter, but, ac- 
cording to our ideas, more deformed, 

‘ In an European, the inclination of the fuperior maxilla being 
the fame with that of the facial line, which forms an angle of 80 


degrees (fee Plate IJ. Fig. 1.) the nofe becomes larger. Should we 
not 
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not deem it very ridiculous, if a travelling or philofophic negro, or 
Calmuck, in defcribing the particular forms of our features, were 
gravely to aflert, that our midwives, mothers, or nurfes, pulled us 
by the nofe during our infant days, in order to give it the requifite 
length ? 

‘ It is obfervable, that the inhabitants of thefe Dutch provinces 
have very broad heads; that is, broad from O to P. Plate IIL 
Fig. 4. This proceeds from the weak ftate of the bones during 
infancy and childhood. Hence it is that our foreheads are fre- 
quently high, flat, and broad, while the lower part of the face is 
{mall and delicate. Both the upper and lower maxilla are with us 
extremely fmall. The hips are broad in both fexes, which occa- 
fions a waddling motion, and renders our countrymen lefs agile 
than thofe who have fmaller hips. Ancient artifts followed in this 
refpect the chara¢ter of their ftatue. In the Farnefe Hercules, the 
breadth compared with the depth, is made as 12 to 83. In the Py- 
thian Apollo, itis as gto 7. Inthe Antinous, as 113 to$}. The 
proportions of Alb. Durer are as g to 5. In our feinales the pro- 
portion isas 12 to 7. The Greeks have made it, in the Venus de 
Medicis, as 11 to 84; that is, they have made the body {maller, 
thicker, and more rotund.’ p. 62. 

The obfervations on the rules for finding the proportions of 
the head deferve particular notice — 


* Moft of the painters and drawing-matters, who treat of propor- 
tions in their publications, take Vitruvius among the ancients, and 
Albert Durer among the moderns, as their guides; and to eftablifh 
their own principles, they repofe upon the authority of ancient fta- 
tues, without paying any farther attention to the human body, or 
meafuring any particular parts of it with care and accuracy. 

‘ The portrait-painters of the prefent day, generally defcribe an 
‘oval upon their panel before the perfon to be painted fits to be 
drawn; make a crofs in the oval, which they divide into the length 
of four nofes, and the breadth of five eyes ; and they paint the face 
according to thefe divifions to which it muft be accommodated, let 
the proportions theinfelves be ever fo much at variance. 

‘ I mean not to infinuate that eyes, nofe, and mouth, or the curls 
of a wig, are to be meafured with precifion, which I have feen done 
by a celebrated mafter, and with very ill fuccefs; for it is impofli- 
ble to adapt this menfuratiom to the panel, becaufe every part has a 
diftin& furface, and cannot be brought upon a correfpondent fur- 
face on the panel. It is fimply my opinion, that every good painter 
or defigner fhould commence upon the proper bafis; that is, fhould 
pay attention to the varieties which exift in the fkeleton, and parti- 
cularly in the bones of the head, in national charaéters, and cir- 
cumftances of the like nature; and then let him {ketch his oval, or 
any other figure, not according to his own fancy, but according to 
his model, 

* Perhaps 
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¢ Perhaps it would not be improper to make ufe of the ancient 
method of drawing, which Pliny has afcribed' to the daughter of 
Dibutades of Sicyonia, and which is now praétifed for amufement 
by perfons of fafhion ; that is, to trace the fhade of any one in- 
tended to be painted, by means of a lamp, if the portrait is to be in 
profile, and then afcertain the precife fituation of the principal 
parts, as eyes, nofe, mouth, and chin. 

* But, in fact, the niceft proportions muft in general be obtained 
by an attention to multitudes, and by imitating the example of 
Zeuxis, who felected, from 2 great variety of perfons, fome minuter 
graces, which enabled him to compofe the proportions that were 
the moft pleafing. 

¢ As the fkeleton and the cranium ferved my purpofe the beft in 
drawing a head, it has been my practice firft to fketch the cranium 

with as much attention and accuracy as peed upon which I 
afterwards placed the fofter parts. ‘This method has been omitted 
in the prefent work, as it would have rendered my principal object 
more obfcure and intricate, although it would have enabled me to 
render my figures much more graceful and pleafing.’ P. 94. 


Of the_antiques mentioned in page 106, the Bocchus is un- 
certain, the head being commonly called the Black King ; and 
Dr. Camper has followed a common miftake of the old me- 
dalifts, who have put the head of Minerva as that of Alex- 


ander the Great on his coins. 

The new method of delineating heads cannot be explained 
without the plate; but it feems far fuperior to the received 
plans. 

In the fecond book, Le&ture I. is on the manner of de- 
lineating the paflions— 


* The art of painting was, in times the moft remote, not only va- 
Jued as a pleafing, but as a very important art. Ariftotle informs 
us, that the Greeks made it an effential part of their education ; 
and that it was univerfally expected of the children of richer citi- 
zens, that they fhould.be able to criticife the works of their ree 
nowned artifts with judgment, and be qualified to furnifh their own 
manfions with tafte and elegance. 

¢ Their laudable example was once imitated with zeal and fuc- 
cefs by the inhabitants of this country. In almoft every town the 
citizens of diitinétion were educated in fome knowledge of the arts. 
We mutt now lament the change that has taken place in moft of 
the towns which were once thy refidence of celebrated artifts. Your 
city alone fhews itfeif to be the patron of this amiable fitter of 
poetry ; ; and its foftering care not only promifes every advantage to 
rifing youth, but in(pires a {pirit of emulation in the bofom of artitts 
theinfelves, that has been produ étive of works which refieét an ho- 
nour upon the country at large, 


¢ J V ill 
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¢ I will not expatiate upon the excellent leffons and judicious 
differtations which have been delivered in this place by feveral 
members of our fociety, as I fhould offend the modefty of thofe 
who are prefent ; but the ereat attention that has been paid to my 
feeble endeavours, upon former occafions, manifefts the zeal of its 
members, and their predilection for this delightful art. The ap- 
probation with which my attempts to fhew the intimate connexion 
fubfifting between the fcience of anatomy and painting were 
crowned, have encouraged me to purfue a ftudy which has always 
been my amufement, and the principles of which I have long de- 
fired more deeply to inveftigate. 

‘ In the year 1770, I had the fatisfaction of demonftrating be- 
fore you, with what tafte, and with how much certainty, the dif- 
ferent fea'ures in perfons of various ages and nations may be deli- 
neated. In the prefent lecture I fhall endeavour to explain to you, 
in what manner the different paffions infcribed upon the counte- 
nance may be expreffed with the utmoft accuracy. But as this 
{cience is more refined, fo are the principles of -it more difficult. 
They require an accurate knowledge of our make, not merely re- 
fpecting ofteology, or the arrangement of the bones, but alfo re- 
fpecting the muicles and nerves, in order to judge with precifion 
concerning the rules I hail propofe. 

‘ The fkilful reprefentation of the paffions of the mind, by 
painting, or by ftatuary, has been admired from the remoteft times. 
Pliny informs us, that one Ariftides of Thebes was the firft who 
delineated with fuccefs the various emotions of the foul. Although 
the arms, legs, and different pofitions of the body co-operate in the 
expreffion of certain emotions, yet the face has always been confi- 
dered as their principal feat. Cicero terms the countenance the 
mute interpreter of the heart; and Seneca, who had made great 
progrefs in the knowledge of the human mind, juftly remarks, that 
violent emotions, of every kind, cannot efcape manifefting them- 
felves in the countenance. To thefe general obfervations the an- 
cients have alfo added, that the eyes are moft expreflive of thefe 
emotions, Pliny, that proficient in ail the polite aris, fays, * the 
mind dwells in the eye.” He alfo knew, that the motions of the 
eye-brows contribute a confiderable fhare to the oftentive effects. 

‘ I muft refer vou to the treatife of Junius, on the knowledge 
of the antients in painting, if you with to be informed concerning 
the extent of this knowledge. It is true, the principal performances 
of their renowned mafters are loft; but from the Laocoon alone, 
we may colleét how deeply they had invefiigated the influence of 
pain. Not merely does tae face, but the arms, legs, in fhort all 
the mutcles of the body, indicate anguifh. 

* The lovelinefs of the Venus de iedicis—the dignity of the Py. 
thian Apoilo—the deities, male and femaie, eng:aved on precious 
ftones—the different maiks—the fportive Jawas, manieft that ex- 

preflion 
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preffion of countenance conftituted no fmall part of the excellency 
which is fo much admired in the ftatues, paintings, and engravings 
of the antients. 

‘ The fine arts were buried under the bad tafte that prevailed 
during the middle ages, until from the fourteenth century every 
branch of fcience began to revive; and in the fixteenth and feven- 
teenth centuries they flourifhed with fuch vigour, that Europe 
feemed to require a paufe to reft from the fatigues of producing fo 
many eminent characters. 

¢ But to return. Paullo Lomazzo, in his valuable work Dei? 
Arte della Pittura, publifhed fo early as in the year 1531, defcribes 
the influence of the paflions upon the mufcles of the face, and ftill 
more minutely the different poftures and contortions of the body. 
He relates, that Michelino, a Milanefe artift, had painted two pea- 
fants, and two country girls, who laughed fo heartily, that no one 
could look at them without laughing. He tells us alfo, that to 
draw laughing features was the great amufement of Da Vinci. But 
1 need not inform you, that, at the period referred to, caricatures 
were fo much the mode, that at length they became difgufting. 
Leonardo alfo, who flourifhed at the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, very naturally defcribes, in his immortal work on painting, 
all the various changes of countenance; but, like Lomazzo, he 
has chiefly ftudied the different attitudes of the body. Both thefe 
great men feemed more attentive to general effect than to particular 
features. 

‘ To the lift of great men who have diftinguifhed themfelves in 
this department, may be added the names of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, who feem to have made the ditferent expreflions of coun- 
tenance their principal ftudy. I well remember the aftonifhment 
I felt, when I firft contemplated the penitence of Peter, painted in 
one of the cartoons ; and who can remain infenfible to the anguifh 
of Proferpine, when forced away by Pluto, as it is chifeled- out in 
{tone by Buonaroti! 

‘ However, no one has arranged the expreffions of the different 
paffions upon the countenance more fyftematically than Le Brun, 
who flourifhed about the middle of the feventeenth century, He 
has executed this work in fo mafterly a manner, that every nation 
has followed his leffons, and copied his examples. The great 
Buffon alone has ventured to deviate from him; but not with the 
ereateft fuccefs, I thall leave every connoifleur to decide whether 
I be to blame in placing a much inferior value upon his drawings 
than upon thofe of Le Brun.’ p. 123. 


On the fimilarity between quadrupeds, birds, and fifh, 
Dr. Camper thus opens his leCture— 


‘ The objec of the prefent and following leétures, fhall be to 


fhew the great fimilarity there is between quadrupeds, and the ree 
femblance 








‘ 
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femblance of thefe to birds and fifth ; and alfo to indicate a very 
eafy method of delineating all thefe animals in the moft exaé 
manner. 

‘ Should my-audience deem the undertaking of little moment, or 
confider the precife form of animals as beneath the attention even 
of painters themfelves, I could juftify the defign by quoting the 
laudable example of the antients. ‘The Greeks, the Romans, and 
before thefe the Egyptians, were obliged to pay the moft minute 
attention to every fpecies of animals, not merely as emblems of 
their different idols, but as infeparable from their facrifices, races, 
triumphs, &c. but thefe could neither be painted nor reprefented 
in ftone or metal, without the knowledge of what conftitutes the 
beauty and perfection of the animal creation. 

* The high value in which this art was held by the antients, will 
moreover appear from the dog caft in metal, which Pliny informs 
us, was preferved in the Capitolium, as an exquifite piece of work- 
manfhip, with fo much care, that the fuperintendents were threat- 
ened with death in cafe of negligence. 

© We read alfo that Myron had formed fo beautiful a cow in 
metal, that it was not only celebrated by the poets, but copied by 
the moft fkilful engravers with equal zeal, as a Venus, or any other 
fine workmanhhip, of the greateft mafters. Count Caylus has this 
cow engraved on a Cornelian; which is no inconfiderable addition 
to the cabinet of that celebrated connoiffeur. Canachis acquired 
no lefs honour by a hart, which he had formed in copper, that ap- 
peared fo light and {wift, that a thread might apparently be made to 
pafs under the feet. Tificrates is immortalized by his lion; Simon, 
by a dog; Nicias, by his paintings of feveral fpecies of animals ; 
and Androcydes, by his fkilful reprefentation of fith. 

* Whoever confults the Monumenti Antichi Inediti of Winkel- 
man, and particularly the introdu€tion, will be made acquainted 
with the high value which, in the prefent day, is placed upon the 
lion in the Capitol ; the Sphinx in the palace of Borghefe; and alfo 
the other animals by the fountain Dell’ Aqua Felice. 

* The horfe has excited ftill greater ambition. I fhall not men- 
tion the ftory of Apelles, nor of his follower Lyfippus. Their 
fucceffor Calamis obtained fuch renown for his horfes, that he is 
not only celebrated by Pliny and Cicero, but Ovid has immorta- 
lized him in his verfes. Pliny fays, that he was unrivalled in his 
reprefentation of cars drawn by two or four horfes, notwithftanding 
that Lyfippus, and his difciple Euthycrates, had diftinguifhed them- 
feives in this department. 

* The valuable cabinet of Stofch manifefts how great a mafter 
Afpafius was in the engraving of horfes. Hylus has alfo excelled 
in fteers, and Lucius in horfes. 

* Many triumphant cars, with four horfes abreaft, are reprefented 

in 
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in ba/s-relief, and engraved on precious ftones, in a manner that exe 
ceeds allimagination. They are moftly reprefented with two, and 
with four horfes.. I have never feen them with ten; though Nero 
introduced hunting with this number. In the cabinet of count 
Caylus, there is an engraving, on cornelian, of a conqueror with 
twenty horfes by the fide of each other, which can be minutely 
diftinguifhed, and of exquifite beauty. 

* It would be endlefs to enumerate all thofegwho have acquired 
celebrity by depicting of animals. Let me alae to you the 
catalogue of ancient artifts, arranged with fo much judgment, by 
Franc. Junius. This will inform you of the number of artifts, 
who have acquized immortal fame by their reprefentations of va- 
rious Animals. 

* We will now dire& our attention to thofe great mafters that 
were your immediate predeceflors, whofe admirable performances 
muift have made an indelible impreffion upon your minds. W -. 
of the prefent affembly, does not pant after the immortal fame, fo 
juftly acquired by a Van Berchem, a Potter, a Wouwerman, a 
Wenix, an Adrian Van de Velde, a Houdekoeter, and other g great 
men which this country has produced ? So fuperior and fo manie 
fold are the excellencies of thefe matters, that it would require too 
much of our time to particularize them ; yet I do not recolleét that 
any one, except the indefatigable Crifpin Van de Pas, has profef- 
fedly written on the proportions of animals; or has.given, to the 
anibitious ftudent, any rules to forward his fuecefs. 

€ What Da Vinci has advanced upon the fubject of horfes, is 
not adapted to give general ideas. All that is communicated by 
P. Lomazzo, is merely a poetic defcription of the beauty of fome 
animals. Charles Vander Mander amufes himéelf with trifles ; and 
Lairefle paffes over the fubject in total filence.’ p. 138. 


© It has been obferved in the preceding Ie€inre, that no one, ex- 
cepting Crifpin Van de Pas, has given us particular rules for deli- 
neating every {pecies of animal, with any degree of precifion, I 
will now add, that the fkeletons which lay the foundation of the 
whole fuperftructure, and dire& the form both of men and animals, 
have generally been reprefented in fo imperfect a manner, that 

they are of no ufe to the p ainter. 
¢ All the tkeletons reprefented by Coiters, are extremely bad; 
thofe of Mever are ftill worfe. Nor is there a fingle one in the 
coftly, and in other reipes, excellent work of Buffon, that can be 
of the leaft fervice to the arfift. In all of thefe, as in the produce 
tions of Coiters, the dor/al vertebrae, or back-bones, are in a right 
line: the ee with the bones of the fore arm, the bones 
of the thigh, w he thanks, are alfo in a right line. Thus are 
the feet, in lane ortion to the "length of the neck, fo long, that not 
one 
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one of thefe animals would be able to reach its food from the 
ground, 

‘ Chefelden, in his valuable Treatife on the Bones, has given 
us a very large coilection of the ikeletons of different animals ; 
which are beautifully executed. Thefe have been engraved by 
Vander Gucht and Schynvoet in a mafterly manner; but after 
imperfeét models. ‘Thofe of the lizard, the turtle, the crocodile, 
and the eagle, are beautiful; thofe of the bear, rabbit, and fwan, 
are inimitable. The fkeleton of the oftrich may ferve ; but that 
of the hog is entirely ufelefs. Upon the whole, the fkeletons of 
animals left us by Chefelden, are the moft beautiful and accurate 
of any. 

‘ You will naturally fuppofe that the fkeleton of the horfe, 
which is the moft beautiful and moft ufeful of animals, muft have 
been delineated with peculiar care and exaétnefs. But alas! ex- 
clufive of thofe painted by the great mafter in this department, 
Stubbs, and engraved after his paintings, I know not of any that 
deferve commendation. 

¢ The reprefentations of Carlo Ruini, who led the way, are ufe- 
ful to convey a general idea of the anatomy of the parts; but they 
cannot ferve the painter. What then is to be expected from the 
works of Sannier and Snape, and of others, which are merely bad 
copies from the imperfect engravings of Carlo Ruini! It is a fub- 
je&t of ftill greater aftonifhment, that in the celebrated royal vete- 
rinary {chool at Charenton, near Paris, there is not a fingle tkeleton 
of a horfe that I would admit into my cabinet, although they were 
all mounted by Bourgelat himfelf. In every one of them the 
fhoulder-blades and bones of the arms are badly placed. The fke- 
leton of the horfe given us by Buffon, and that by La Gueriniere, 
are ftill worfe than the preceding.’ P. 154. 


In page 169, our ingenious author gives the following re- 
marks on vulgar errors in painting— 


‘ Since it has been fhewn that the fore feet of all animals are 
correfpondent with the wings of birds, and alfo with our arms, it 
is to the higheft degree abfurd to give wings to the human form, as 
is the practice in the reprefentation of angels, cupids, &c. In like 
manner the exiftence of a centaur is impoflible. For this qua- 
druped would in reality have fix feet, double breafts, and two diftin® 
bellies. , That neither tritens nor mermaids can exift, will appear 
from the above remarks concerning the form of birds.’ 


Upon the whole, the artift and connoiffeur mutt be highly 
gratified with the perufal of this work, which opens principles 
new and highly important in the praétice and ftudy of the 
fine arts. 


6 Obfervations 
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2, 
Ob/fervations upon the Expediency of revifing the prefent Englify 

Verfion of the Epifiles in the New Teftament. To which is 

prefixed, a fhort Reply to fome Paffages in a Pamphlet, in- 

titled, * An Apology for the Liturgy and Church of Eng- 
land.” By Fobn Symonds, LL.D. Profeffor of Modern 

Hifiory in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 4to. 6s. fewed. 

Payne. 1794. 
HS tract, profeffedly a continuation of a former effay by 

the fame author, has its fubjets arranged under the 
fame heads; and, in all material points, the fame method is 
purfuedin it. To account for the brevity of it, Dr. Symonds 
obferves, firft, that mean and vulgar terms are feidom met 
with in the epiftles ; whereas they frequently occur both in 
the gofpels and in the Acts; and fecondly, as the latter are 
hiftorical books, there is a con{tant reference to antecedents, 
fome of which are fo remote, that their conne¢tion with the 
relatives that follow cannot be reconciled with the rules of 
Englifh grammar ; whence arifes ambiguity much oftener than 
in the epiitles. 

With this notice the Preface would have been clofed, but 
for the neceflity which the doctor felt of adverting to a 
pamphiet under the title of ‘ da Apology for ihe Liturgy and 
Church of England,’ in an{wer to the author of the ‘ Hints 
fubmitted to the Clergy, Sc. newly afjociated, and which was 
faid to be the joint produ€tion of two prelates. Who thefe 
fuppofed prelates were, there are fufficient indications in the 
fequel to thow ; but, for the honour of the bench, and, what 
is more, for the honour of our holy religion (to fay nothing 
of what belongs to fcholars and gentlemen), we flatter our- 
felves that the paflages remarked upon, muit have proceeded 
from other hands. However, thus much we will affirm, that, 
whencefoever they came, they have met the treatment they 
deferved, and recoil with difyrace on their authors. 

The apologifts having concluded their pamphlet with re- 
quefting the author of the Hints to det¢r Dr. Symonds from 
publiflaing the tract before us, he obferves— 


* J am unfortunately too much like the bulk of mankind, who 
are averfe from following advice which is forced upon them. But 
as I would not yield to our apologifts in any inftance of cour 
tefy, I fhall in return for their extraordinary tendernefs give them 
fome advice, which moft probably they will treat with the fame 
indifference with which I have done theirs: my advice is, that they 
forbear to garble the writings of others, in order to ferve bale pur- 
pofes—that they be not brawlers, but patient, apt to teach, and 
gentle unto all men—in fine, that they diveft themfelves of that fa- 

3 cerdotal 
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cérdotal infolence, which is utterly repugnant to the fpirit of the 
gofpel ; and which branded with infamy their predeceflors before 
the reformation, as we learn from one of the moft refpeétable di- 
vines of thofe times. “ Jn ipfs dignitatibus qui funt, plerique 
eorum incedunt vultu adeo erecto, et oculis tam fublimibus, ut non in 
humili praefulatu Chrifti, fed in alto dominatu mundi pofiti effe vi- 
deantur ; non agnofcentes, nec animadvertentes, quidnam magiffer hu- 
militatis dixerit difcipulis fuis, quos vocavit ad pre/ulatum, Princi- 
pes gentium, Jc. Vos autem non fic. Quibus verbis docet plane, 
magifterium in ecclefia nihil aliud effe quam minifterium ; et prima- 
tum in ecclefiaftico homine nihil aliud effe quam humilem fervitu- 
tem*.”” P. Xxxi. 


After waiting a confiderable time without hearing of an an- 
fwer, we conclude, either that the advice has been taken, or 
that, having fmarted fufficiently from the caftigation inflicted, 
like a burnt child, they dread the fire. 

To prefent our readers with fuch fpecimens as will give an 
adequate idea of the whole, is not poflible ; fome however we 
infert, that thofe who have ¢ither not feen, or forgotten the 
former publication, may have proofs of the author’s compe- 
tency, accuracy, and manner. From each chapter therefore 
an example is added. Under the title— 


© Ambiguities occafioned by the Antecedents, to which the Relatives 
refer, not being clearly diftinguifed. 
* 1 Pet. iv. 4.—“ Wherein [whence] they think it ftrange that you 
run not with them to the fame exce/s of riot [the fame riotous courfe] 
Speaking evil of you, (5) who thall give an account to him—.” One 
would almoft think that it were as eafy to tranflate thefe verfes, as to 
underftand them. St. Peter plainly meant, that thofe heathens, 
who reproached the gentile converts for relinquifhing their former 
impious practices, would be punifhed by God with great feverity ; 
but as the relative who in the sth. verfe muft refer to you the im- 
médiate antecedent, it is intimated in our verfion,:that the gentile 
converts themfelves will be punifhed. How flight an alteration 
will reftore the fenfe of the paflage, is fhewn by Mr. Wakefield : 
“ and fpeak evil of you; Sut they will give an account to him—.” 
Had king James’s tranfiators looked into Wicklif, as well as other 
Englith verfions, they would have avoided this fault; for his ren- 
dering is, “ and thei {chulen gyve refoun to hym—.” P. 9. 


© Ambiguity occafioned by equivocal words and phrafes. 
* 1 Cor. i. 14.—I thank God that I baptifed none of you, but 
Crifpus and Gaius ; (15) lef any fhould fay that I had baptifed in 





* ¢Concio habita a D. Johanne Colet, decano S. Pauli ad clerum in conve- 
catione, anno 1¢11.” 
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mine own name.” According to this mode of tranflating, the 
apoftle would not baptife any others, for fear it fhould be faid, that 
he baptifed into his own name, that is, into his particular faith. Can 
the generality of readers and hearers underftand it otherwife? The 
obfcurity arifes from not rendering ira un tis sin, “ fo that no. 
one can fay.” This kind of correction has been obferved by many 
to be neceffary in various paffages ; in fome of which the fenfe is 
ambiguous: in others totally mifreprefented. I will content my- 
felf with mentioning two more inftances of the like fort. In 1 Cor, 
xiv. 13.—* Wherefore let him that [who] fpeaketh in an un- 
known tongue, pray that he may interpret.’ Now thefe words 
will bear no other fenfe, than that he ought to pray to God, that 
he may be able to interpret; whereas the apoftle infifts, that no 
one fhould pray in a ftrange language, unlefs he be capable of ex- 
plaining his meaning to the congregation. We ought therefore to 
render mpocevyerbo iva dieguuiveen, “ pray fo as to interpret.” 
Thus Ephef. ii. 8.—**- For by grace are ye fye are] faved through 
faith; and that not of yourfelves: it is the gift of God: (g) not of 
[by] works, Jef any man fhould boaft.” It fhould be “ fo that no 
man can boafi.” The reader will not find any of thefe faults in 


Mr. Wakefield.’ pP. 14. 


¢ : Tim. iii. 6.— Not a novice, left being lifted up with pride, 
he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” ‘This appears to inti- 
mate, that he is in danger of being condemned by the devil, which 
is undoubtedly not the meaning of St. Paul. If we take tov dia- 
€orou in its ufual fenfe, we muft render it * left he fall into the 
fame condemnation as the devil,’” but if we confider this term in 
a different light, as almoft all our old tranflators have done, we 
fhould render it * left he incur the blame (or, cenfure) of the flan- 
derer.” AuaCoros in the following verfe fhould be tranflated ac- 


cordingly.’ P. 24. 


Many inftanges might be adduced to confirm the fenfe here 
given to daCoros. Particularly, where St. Paul direéts Titus 
(ii. 3.) to admonith the aged women not to be diaCoan, which 


our tranflators render “ a//e accu/fers.” 
* © Ambiguities occafioned by an indeterminate Ufe of Prepofitions. 

¢ John i. 5.— This then is the mefage [declaration] which 
we have heard ef him—.’”’ It doubtlefs fhould be “ from him.” 
So 2 Tim..i..13. and ii,2. “ heard of me” fhould be rendered 
* heard from me,” the meaning of which is now totally different. 
—Our tranflators feem.fometimes to have purpofely gone out of 
their way merely to fhew the improper ufe which they made of this 
prepofition. ‘Thus Rom. xiv.23. ** And he ¢hat [who] doubteth, 


is damned [condemned] if he eat, becaufe he eateth not of [from] 
: faith.” 
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faith—.” To eat of faith isa curious phrafe; but it is taken from 
the Bifhops Bible, where “ he eateth” is put between crotchets; 
and in italic charaéters in our prefent verfion. But it was certain- 
ly an unfortunate addition; for the words “ or: ovx sx wiotews” 
did not at all require it.’ P. 31. 


* 1 Pet.. iii. 20.—** Wherein few [a few] that is eight /ouls 
[perfons] were faved 4y water.” It is curious enough to read of 
perfons faved by water. Doddridge has rendered diecwhnzay oY” 
idatos “ were carried fafe through the water,” which Dr, Owen 
confirms by a fimilar paflage in Xenophon, dia worrwy—wpay- 
patov cecwoucvos Bagerte, “ quod per multa incommoda huc in- 
columes veniftis.” Av’ idaros in its fimple fignification implies 
“ through the water,” and the compound verb dacwfw leads us 
to the conftruction adopted by Doddridge and Dr. Owen; for, as 
Mintert fays, “ Ai@ in compofitione fignificationem intendit.” 
But there is a paflage in the Acts xxiii. 24. which in this refpe& 
feems more appofite than what is cited from Xenophon: “ ive 
emeiCacartes tov Tavaov diacwowor wpos Dura tov iyeuova,” 
that they may convey him fafely to Felix.’ Pp. 33. 


Under— 


¢ PassAGES UNGRAMMATICAL,—I. dn re/pedt to Participles, and 
to the Modes and Time of Verbs. 


© Titus i, 5.—“ For this caufe /eft J [I left] thee in Crete, that 
thou flouldeft fet in order [mighteft fet right] the things that are 
wanting, and ordain [appoint] elders in every city, as I had ap- 
pointed [commanded] thee.” Our tranflators have put in a mar- 
ginal note “ left undone” which certainly explains ta Aemovra 
much better than “ wanting,” but the chief objection to the latter 
word is, that the prefent participle is ufed inftead of the participle 
of paft time. The fame occurs in Titus iii. 13. “ that nothing be 
wanting unto [wanted by] them.” ‘And 1 Cor. xvi. 17. “ for 
that which was Jacking [wanted] on your part they have fupplied.” 
This great impropriety has made rapid advances of late; and is 
now fo frequently found in writers of repute, that there is reafon 
to fear with bifhop Lowth, that cuftom will eftablifh it beyond re- 
covery.’ Pp. 36. 


“ 2. In refped to Adverbs. 


© Hebr. xii. 20.—* Now the God of peace that [who] brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jefus, that great fheplerd of the 
Sreep through [that fhepherd of the fheep, even he who was great 
by] the blood of the everlaiting covenant.—” To bring egain 
from the dead, intimates, that ‘our Blefled Lord had.been brought 
before from the dead. Had our tranflators thought, that “ raifed 
from the dead” was not literal enough, they fhould have rendered 
Ee2 BVAVAY AY, 
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avayayav, * brought back,” not * again.” Thus in Hebr. vi. 6, 
which I have quoted on anothet occafion, the adverb again (to 
renew them agaén unto repentance) is improper, becdufe it feems 
to indicate, that the Jewifh or Chriftian converts had more than 
once relapfed into their former errors, and had been renewed be- 
fore.—May we not venture to fay, that “ rofe again from the 
dead” in our creeds, is very exceptionable? Perhaps the exprefs 
fion ought to have been “ was raifed from the dead.” p. 41. 


* 3. In refpe to Prepofitions and Conjuncions. 

¢ 1: Thefl. ii.2.— But even after that we. had fuffered before 
[But although we had before fuffered] arid «vere [had been] fhame- 
fully entreated [treated] as ye know, at Philippi, we were bold in 
our God to /pcak unto you [we boldly preached unto you, through 
the affftance of our God] the gofpel of God, with much con- 
tention.” The three laft words make the fentence ambiguous, as 
if St. Paul preached with much contention; and the prepofition 
with does not exprefs the perfecution raifed againft him fo properly, 
as the prepofition amidf, which Dr. Macknight hath adopted; fo 
that it would be much better “ amidf fo great a contention” or 
“* firuggle.” P. 50. 


—— 


* 4. Where Pronouns are either fuperfiuous, or deficient, or ungram 
matical, 
¢ Gal. iii. 7.—“ Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, 


the fame are the children of Abraham.” L’Enfant and Beaufobre 
have “ Reconnoiffex done que ce font ceux qui croyent, qui font enfans 
d’ Abraham.” And after the fame manner are moft of the foreign 
verfions in this, as well as in fimilar inftances, where the pronoun 
is repeated in the original. But there are more expreflions than one 
which ought to be corrected in the verfe under our immediate con- 
fideration, What would a common hearer underftand by a per- 
fon’s “ being of faith?’ Oj ex q@iotews had better be tranflated 
* fideles,” juft as 6 #& ovgavov, ‘* cocleftis.” I would render the 
whole verfe thus: “ Know therefore, that the faithful alone are 


children of Abraham.” p. 55. 


¢ 5. Where the Articles are omitted, cr improperly ufed. 

¢ 1 Pet. iv. 8.—* And, above all things, have fervent charity 
among yourfelves, for charity fhall cover she multitude of fins.” 
Befide the impropriety of prefixing the definite article to multitude, 
there are other things obfervable in the tranilation of this fhort verfe. 
No fingle word in our language will exprefs, what I conceive to 
be, the full fenfe of extevng, and ayaan does not mean charity, ac- 
cording to its ufual acceptation; and feveral MSS. and verfions 


have xaavetss, which feems the beft reading. I fhould therefore 
F render 
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render “ And, above all things, regard each other with a fervent 
and unceafing affection ; for fuch affection throws a veil over a 
multitude of tranfgreffions.” p. 58. 


* 6. Where the Singular and Plural Numbers are confounded. 

* Rom. iii, 1.— What advantage then hath the Few ? or what 
profit is there [is the benefit] of circumcifion? (2) Much, every 
way; chiefly becaufe that [and chiefly, becaufe] unto them were 
committed the oracles of God.”’ Surely if we retain the words 
“ the Jew,” a pronoun mutt refer to it in the fame number, “ Aim,” 
not “ them.” There is no pronoun in the original, 67: emiotevdncay 
Ta r»ovia Tov Oeou, fo that all our old tranflators, as well as thofe em- 
ployed by king James, went out of their way to commit an inaccu- 
racy; the correéting of which was referved for Mr. Wakefield, who 
has rendered tov Iovdaiou * the Jews,” without departing materially 
from the original. Were we to depart a little more from it, we 
might exprefs it after the following manner: “ What advantage 
then arifeth from the Fewi/k di/penfation ? or what is the benefit of 
circumcifion ? (2) Much, every way; and chiefly, becaufe the 
Jews were entrufted with the oracles of God,” P. sg. 

Under the Vth chapter— 

© Upon obfolete, harft, and vulgar Terms. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 9.—“ For @¢ great door and effeual is opened unto 
me—.” Nothing can be more harfh than to place the fubftantive 
in this manner between the adjeétives, as in my former eflay I ob 
ferved upon Luke xxiii. 50. If it be rendered literally, it fhould 
be “ a great and effectual door,” but it may be rendered “a wide 
door is opened for my employment, or a¢tivity,” or with Mr. 
Wakefield, who juftly confiders Quvea ueyadn wai everyns, as a 
{pecies of hendyades, “ for a great door of employment is opened 
to me.”"—The fame harfh pofition of words is found in James iii. 
11. ‘ Doth a fountain [{pring] fend forth at [from] the fame 
place {weet water and bitter [and bitter water?] (12) Can the 
[a] fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive-berries? either [or] a vine, 
figs? Socanno fountain both yield [{pring yield both] falt water 
and frefe [and frefh water].”” The beft MSS. and verfions read 
© ovtws oude GArvnov yruxu womrat vdwe,” which feems preferable, 
and which Mr. Wakefield hath adopted, “ No more than a falt 
{pring can fupply frefh water.” Wicklif thus underftood it, * So 
neither falt watir may make fwete watir,” and undoubtedly he has 
rendered the 11th verfe more accurately than king James’s tranfla- 
tors, “ bringeth forth f{wete and falt watir.”” It cannot but feem 
extraordinary, that in feveral paflages Wicklif was fuperior to moft 
of the fucceeding tranflators both in eafe and correétnefs,’ p. 66, 


Under the laft chapter, which contains— 
* Exceptions to a literal Tranflation, when the Language will not 
admit of it, fo as to make the Words fufficiently intelligible— 
KE 2 when 
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when the Times of Verbs will not admit of it—and when Hebra- 
ifms and Gracifms are either redundant, or repugnant to the Eng- 
lift Idioms. 


* Rom. xiii. 8.— Owe no man any thing, but ¢o Jove one an- 
other—-.”” No rendering can be more literal : “ Mudew pandev oei- 
ALTE, E UN TO ayaMav adAnrous,” and none can be more harfh. 
It would be better thus : * Owe nothing to any one, except love to 
each other,” or in the energetic language of Mr. Wakefield “ Owe 
no one any thing but mutual love.” p. 85. 

¢ 2 Tim. iv. 5.— Do the work of an evangelif—.” Evayle- 
norou is rendered better by Coverdale: “ Do the worke of a good 
preacher of the gofpel.” Pp. 93. 


* Rev. xv. 3.——" And they fg the fong of Mofes—.” 
The prefent is ufed here to exprefs the fenfe of the paft time 
after the manner of the LXX, who incorporated the Hebrew 
idioms into the Greek tongue. On the contrary, xxi. 24. “ and 
the kings of the earth do ring their glory into it,” the prefent 
tenfe is ufed to denote the future. It cannot be deemed improper 
for tranflators to vary the phrafeology, and to infert the verbs 
above-mentioned in thofe tenfes, which are conformable to the 
modern languages ; and which, of courfe, will lead the reader ta 
underftand the true import of the fentence. 

¢ As our tranflators have adhered in many inftances too clofely 
to the original, fo in fome they have departed from it, to the detri- 
ment of the text. Not to mention other paflages, the gth chapter 
of the epiftle to the Hebrews, as it is obferved by Pyle, affords us 
a ftrong proof of it. It was the defign of the author of that epiftle 
to fhew, that the Jewifh tabernacle and temple, with the fervices 
performed therein, were figurative of our Blefied Lord; but the 
temple was ftanding, and facrifices were daily offered there at the 
time that this epiftle was written ; notwithftanding which our tranf- 
lators have rendered siciaow (ver. 6.) and weoceper (ver. 7.) in 
the paft time, as if the Hebrew ritual had been then utterly abolifh- 
ed.’ P. 95. 


We clofe this article with obferving that the examples here 
given are felected, not as being the moft valuable, but, in 
general, amongit the fhorteft. 





Poems on Various Subjedts. By Charles Lloyd. 8vo. 25. 6d, 
Boards. Law. 1795. 


"THESE poems, which confift of fonnets, odes, fongs, ele- 
gies, and mifceilaneous pieces, give us no unfavourable 
idea of the author’s talents, provided we may be allowed to 


confider him as improvable; for we difcern in them om 
marks 
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marks of real fenfibility,—a vein of moral fentiment,—and a 
facility in the poetic language ; at the fame time that many 
of the fubjects are trite, and very few of the productions fi- 
nifhed with that care which refpeé for the public,and for an 
author’s own charaéter demands. It is on the fuppofition of 
the author’s being a young poet, that we mention fuch lines as 
the following, which he will do well to avoid in any future 
production,—frrft the harfh— 


* A high-arched abbey’s firub-twined fragments flow.’ 
The feeble, as— 


* For foon, bleft hope, we’ll meet in heaven to find, 
- An unreftrained communion of mind.’ 


Falfe accents— 
* From glory’s height to ruin’s ady/s fell.’ 
Herefies in mythology, fuch as making Love a female— 


* And Love that ought bind the wound of care, 
She frowns,’— 


and Peace, on the other hand, a male charaéter.—Thefe 
blemifhes, with many others that might be pointed out, a 
little attention will in future remedy. We cannot repeat 
too often, that verfe, having no value above profe but from 
its pleafing the ear, ought to be polifhed to the greateft 
degree of nicety. We fhall now give our readers, as a 
{pecimen, one of the poems that we confider as the molt 
beautiful,—The Melancholy Man. Mott of the pen/erofa 
poems, with Milton’s at the head of them, give only images 
favourable to melancholy, but no character. In the following 
poem there is character ; there is the mind chilled and blaited 
by neglect and difappointment.—The expreflion, which not 
eternity could tame, is perhaps too ftrong; and the line—J 
weep yet curfe Fate’s indifcriminate rod, is an inftance of that 
inattention to metrical profody which we have already no- 
ticed. 
¢ What means this tumult of thy foul, 
Thofe feelings words could ne’er define 3 
Thofe languid eyes that vacant roll, 
Thofe cherifh’d thoughts that inly pine? 
Why doft thou wildly love to ftray 
Where dimly gleams the doubtful day, 
And all-unconicious mufe with penfive pace? 
Or why in lorn dejected mood 
Bend o’er the melancholy flood, 
And with unmeaning gaze the heedlefs current trace? 


E4 ¢ Ah! 
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¢ Ah! why, thou poor, diftracted thing | 


Thofe mutter’d accents, broken, low ; 
Thofe vifionary tears that {pring 
From unintelligible woe? 
Why does the rofe that deck’d thy cheek 
Pal’d o’er with care, no more befpeak 
The lovely fluth of life’s luxurious morn ? 
Or o’er thy fhrunk, ambiguous face 
Bereft of youth’s untutor’d grace 
Thy locks all wildly hang, negleéted and forlorn ? 


* Should eve’s meek ftar with paly eye, 
Peep lonely o’er the mountain’s head, 
While o’er the blue tranflucent fky 
Some feathery clouds are lightly fpread ; 
Why wilt thou feek the rufhy heath, 
And liften as the gale’s low breath 
Murmurs forlorn the mofs-clad wafte along ? 
_ When from the bordering copfe is heard 
The mufic of the night’s lone bird, 
Why pafs uncounted hours to lift her plaintive fong? 
* When Cynthia's flood of liquid light 
Pours foftly—filvering on the vale, 
And huth’d by wizard fpells of night 
Slumbers the lightly-fluttering gale : 
What with does all thy foul abforb 
While gazing at the confcious orb 
Thou court’ft a pale ray to thy burning breaft ? 
| Say, longs thy foul to wing its flight 
Athwart the vaft profound of night, 
And in fome realms unknown to find a little reft } 
* Why does the tear unbidden ftart, 
And fighs tumultuous wildly fwell, 
Why flutters thy ingenuous heart ; 
Thy looks, unfpoken feelings tell ; 
If chance beneath thy fragrant * feet 
Thou fee’ft the lover’s laft retreat, 
The cold unlovely grave of pale defpair ? 
Why doft thou drop a feeling tear 
Upon the flowret lurking near, 
And bid it ever droop, a meek memento, there? 


¢ Why with unwonted dalliance yearn 
O’er this, the laft refource of man, 

And with myiterious longing turn 
Thy only fhelter, worth! to fcan ? 





* We hope thisis but a typographic error, for ‘ vagrant.” 
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Why doft thou, to affliction true, 
When April fheds her chilly dew, 

Bend o’er the {pot, e’er peeps the weeping day ? 
And when cold eve’s unreal gleam 
Confounds the gaze in vifual dream, 

Why doft thou love to hear the curfew die away ? 


¢ Where {inonument of paft delight, ; 
And truer type of joy’s fhort reign) 
The rpin gleams, and yells affright 
Foreboding death, the witlefs fwain ; 
Why doft thou love alone to tread 
Fragments with ivy overfpread, 
And mark the grey tower half enfhrin’d in trees; 
Or liften as in vaults beneath, 
From viewlefs forms deep murmurs breathe, 
And fighs on mofly walls the melancholy breeze ? 


6 Why doft thou loiter on the beach 
Where peaceful plays the placid wave, 
And often with fantaftic fpeech 
To the deaf ocean idly rave ; 
Why doft thou bid the billow bear 
Thy frame unnerv’d by fancied care 
To realms more pure, where genial fouls infpire? 
Why doft thou view the little tkiff 
Which flutters near the frowning cliff 
With many an “ aching with,” and impotent defire ? 


¢ When in the crowded walks of men, 
’Mid feftive fcenes thou’rt doom’d to mix 3 
Why with unlucky bias then, 
Thy thoughts on fome difafter fix ? } 
Why doft thou {purn alluring mirth, 
And bend unconfcious to the earth, 
Mute and unknowing, abfent and wheeon? 
Why doit thou frown on every {fport, 
And curfe indignant thofe that court 
The motley phantom joy, on Foily’s tinfel throne? 


¢ And wherefore, when the trump of fame 
Inflames the foul to glory’s deed, 
With cynic tongue the effort blame, 
And quaintly mock th’ ephemeron meed ? 
Why now with mifanthropic eye 
The fprings of action keenly try 
Through the pure medium of eternal truth ? 
Now rais’d above this nether fphere 
A mere {pectator judge fevere, 
Nor chill’d by fears af age, nor warm’d by hopes of youth? 


‘Is 
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¢ Is it becaufe each tie is gone 
That bound thee to this fragile ftate ? 
Becaufe thou’rt left forlorn, alone, 
No friend to love !—no foe to hate? 
Has keen affection often brought 
The pleafures of a tender thought, 
And is fuch thought for ever now bereft? 
Say, haft thou felt an ardent flame 
Which not eternity could tame, 
And are its joys expir’d, and all its vigour left ? 


* Has fancy to thy madden’d gaze 
Difplay’d th’ Elyfium of blifs, 
Say, did her fecret wonders raife 
A wifh for happier worlds than this? 
And is the wanton fairy gone, 
And left thee chill’d to confcious ftone, 
At this cold profpeét of unmeaning care ? 
And is hope’s luttre fled afar, 
Nor haply from her pilot itar 
Gleams one congenial ray, repellent of defpair? 


© Is it becaufe thou lov’dft mankind 
‘With ardour warm as angels feel, 
And did they fpurn thy generous mind, 
And wanton wound—nor wifh to heal ? 
—If caufes dark as thefe have wrought 
The puzzling wreck of fplendid thought, 
I weep !—yet curfe fate’s indifcriminate rod— 
I afk why mifcreants live content, 
While ruin’s ruthlefs rage has bent 
The man of genuine worth, “the nobleft work of God!” P. 55. 


In the poem of O/wa/d, the longeft in the volume, the au- 
thor defcribes a youth of the fineit feelings and moft promif- 
ing difpofitions, reduced to defpair and fuicide, by being made 
a convert to the cheerlefs fyftem of atheifm. The defcriptive 
part would claim more merit, if it did not too much remind 
us of Beattie’s Minftrel—Many of the fonnets are from Pe- 


trarch; they are done with freedom, though without any 
high finifh. 





A Defence of the Right to Tithes on Principles of Equity. 
(Concluded from Vol. XVI. Page 374-) 
HAVING been led by the importance of the fubjeé& to a 


greater length than we were aware in a former article on 
this {ubject, we now proceed to conglude it, 


¢ The 
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¢ The mode in which provifion for the clergy is to be raifed, 
(our author obferves) muft neceffarily reft with the legiflature ;* 
and * whether tithes be the beft mode which could have been 
adopted may be doubted; but this does not affect the queftion. 
To prove that the clergy have a right to the tithes, it is fuflicient 
that it is the mode of provifion which the legiflature has appointed; 
for the right does not depend upon the propriety of the appoint- 
ment, but upon the competency of the legiflature to appoint.’ 
Pp. IT. 


The claim of the clergy upon fociety for a competent main- 
tenance being made good,—and it having been fhown that this 
claim is not exceeded by the provifion made,—the author con- 
ceives the right to the tithes will be fufficiently proved to all 
who are acquainted with the nature and foundation of pro- 
perty. This pofition introduces a mafterly difcuflion, which 
we are forry that we cannot tranfcribe, the conclufion of 
which is, that ¢ while eftates are admitted to be the property 
of the landholders, the tithes ought to be admitted to be the 
property of the clergy.’ 

The third chapter difcuffes compo/fitions in lieu of tithes. 
Here, upon the principles of common juttice, it is alleged that 
as a compofition is in its nature a fair and adequate compen- 
fation for the’value of the tithe, fo the taking advantage of 
ignorance or want of judgment on the clergyman’s part, is an 
implication of difhonefty in a farmer, no lefs than if he de- 
frauded any other perfon. 


¢ Where thefe principles are adhered to in making a compofi- 
tion, no difputes about tithes can arife between a minifter and his 
parifhioners : but the departure from them occafions frequent dif- 
putes. And as this departure confifts not in the clergy’s demand- 
ing more than the value of the tithes, but in the farmer’s requiring 
that much lefs than their value fhould be taken for them, the blame 
of thefe difputes fhould be caft not on the clergy, but on the farm~ 
ers. For few men can patiently fubmit to injuries when they 
have it in their power to obtain juftice; and fewer ftill can fuffer 
a confiderable part of their legal maintenance to be withheld, and 
themfelves and families to be diftreffed thereby, without making 
fome efforts to obtain redrefs,’  P. 24. 


Chapter the fourth turns on the objeétions to the payment of 
tithes, or their value in money. ‘The firtt of thefe refpeéts the 
Quakers, the anfwer to whom we think infufficient. ‘The 
pailage of icripture, adduced to prove that they who preach 
the gofpel fhould live by the gofpel, does not meet their ob- 
jeCtion, which applies not to preachers of the gofpel as fimply 
fuch (for they contribute to their own itinerant —€ 

ut 
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but to human eftablifhments in fupport of religion, and a per- 
manent contribution to a national church, in contradiftinction 
to the church of Chrift *. Now according to the diftinétion 
before taken, we will admit the pe gc contraft, and, after 
having afked him what he thinks of Paul’s injun€tion of /ud- 
miffion to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s fake, call 
upon him to juftify his confiftency in paying taxes for the 
fupport of the /ew and war eftablifhments of the country, 
both which are not lefs oppofite to the principles he profefles, 
than the eftablifhment of the clerical order. We think no 
Quaker will be hardy enough to deny that the religious in- 
ftitutions of the church of England are beneficial to fociety 
by their ordinary and long-continued effeéts: —if fo, the con- 
dition of the Quaker in fociety is certainly meliorated by 
them ; and as the far greater part of the people are materially 
kept in order by their means, the public have a right, putting 
all confiderations of Chriftianity out of the queftion, that 

uakers fhould contribute to the fupport of an inflitution, of 
which, not lefs than any other clafs, they experience the be- 
nefit. But whilft this only applies to perfonal tithes, that 
arifing from the produce of land is entirely out of the quef- 
tion ; for no Quaker in this kingdom is pofleffed of an eftate 
for which thefe tithes are not due in common juttice, unlefs 
he has purchafed them. Are the lands in any cafe chargeable 
with tithe? Nine parts only belong ta the Quaker, and by 
his purchafe he could acquire the right to na more; and if 
the land he occupies be tithe-free, he muft have purchafed in 
reality its exemption from tithe. Let him ac& then with un- 
derftanding and fimplicity; and the cant of confcience about 
tithe is no more. 

The fame argument will apply to Diffenters of all denomi- 
nations, in refpect to whom the author urges in general, that— 


* To allow every man, who might chufe to diffent, to withhold 
his tithes, would defeat this provifion; and by this, making it the 
intereft of every man to diffent, would in the end overthrow the 
eftablifhment itfelf.? Pp. 27. 


The next objection originates with the members of the 


ehurch, and refpeéts the plea that tithes are a tax, and a 
gricvous one,—which is refuted in an unanf{werable manner ; 





— 


* This queftion being once agitated between a clergyman and a Quaker, 
and the term—our church —being ufed by the lormer, without a formal defini- 
tion, the latter required one. Being both in fight of a cathedral, the clergyman, 
in anfwer to ‘ What doft mean by thy church?’ replied by pointing to the ca- 
thedral; to which Friend returned Was it then fuch 2 church that fell on 
Paul's neck, and embraced him :’ 
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as is the fourth objection, that the land will not bear fo large 
a proportion of its produce to be “ea to the clergy. The 
th objection arifes from the popular outcry, that it is unjuft 
to tithe improvements:—that it is legal to do fo, cannot be 
difputed ; and as the law is the fole regulator of property, the 
tithe of improvements is a right. ‘* But it may be fhewn,’ 
adds the author, ‘ that the law is in this refpe&t equitable. 


¢ If the inftitution of tithes were not unreafonable when it took 
place, it cannot have become fo in confequence of improvements. 

‘ Becaufe, notwithftanding thefe improvements a much greater 
proportion of the property of the kingdom was paid to the 
clergy formerly than at prefent. For at that time the property 
of the nation confifted principally in the produce of the land, 
commerce exifting then only ina very fmall degree. But fince the 
vaft extenfion of commerce, the produce of the land, however en. 
creafed by improvements, is become only a very {mall part of the 
wealth of the kingdom. If then the nation could afford to give a 
tenth of its produce, which was then near a tenth of its whole pro- 
perty, to the maintenance of the clergy, can it not now afford to 
give a tenth of its produce, when it is become not a thoufandth part 
of its property? This argument applies to fociety at large. 

‘ But we may argue with refpect to that clafs of men upon whom 
the payment of tithes more immediately falls, that if where their 
land yielded then rol. a year they could afford to pay their minifter 
one pound, they may now afford to pay him rol. if it yields 
them rool. 

‘ It has been faid that improvements ought not to be tithed, be- 
caufe this would be to tithe a man’s labour and expence. But tithes 
are in every cafe levied on a man’s labour and expence, The 
lands in this kingdom never produced crops fpontaneoufly: nor 
were they ever cultivated without labour and expence. If there- 
fore this circumftance did not render the inftitution of tithes unjuft 
formerly, it cannot now. 

* Befides, as was argued before, a clergyman’s being reftrained 
from the advantages of perfonal labour, for the benefit of the reft 
of fociety, gives him right to be fupported by their labour and ex- 
pence. The tithing of improvements, therefore, proceeds upon 
the general principle upon which tithes are levied at all. 

¢ Added to this, when you made your improvements you knew 
that they would be titheable. You made them, then, fubjeét to 
this condition; and therefore can have no right to complain if you 
be required to fulfil the condition. You will fay perhaps, that 
when you improved your lands the compofition was at a very low 
rate, and you did not think it would be raifed. But did you not 


know that it was liable to be raifed? You were willing then to 
7 - run 
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run the rifk. Of courfe you can have no right to complain of the 
confequences,—any more than he, who buys a ticket in the lottery, 
has a right to complain, becaufe it comes upa blank.’ P. 32. 


The author further maintains, that— 


* It would be extremely hard upon the clergy if improvements 
were not titheable. 

¢ Becaufe otherwife the provifion made for them by government 
would be continually decreafing. For the expences of life encreafe, 
not only as the value of money decreafes, but alfo as improvements 
are made in arts and fciences. In the earlier periods of fociety 
men’s wants are few: their clothing is of the coarfeft materials; 
their provifion of the fimpleft kind ; their houfes and furniture pro- 
portionally mean. But as improvements are made in arts and {ci- 
ences-their manner of living becomes more and more expenfive. 
This encreafe of expence has been very rapid of late years: and the 
clergy feel its effeéts as well as others. But as the encreafe in the 
price of grain is not proportional to the encreafe of the whole of 
the expences of life, the fame number of bufhels of wheat as would 
have afforded them an ample maintenance formerly, will be infuf- 
ficient for their fupport now. 

¢ And, becaufe if improvements were not titheable, the rights of 
the clergy would be rendered uncertain. Where fhall we find au- 
thentic accounts of the quantities of grain produced in each parifh 
formerly ? How then could the tithe be fettled? In this cafe the 
incumbent would have a right to fomething, but nobody would 
know to what: which would be much the fame as having no right 
at all. 

¢ To what has been faid, it may be added, that if the produce of 
certain lands fhould by any circumftances be confiderably reduced 
in value, it is not probable that the cultivators of them would be 
willing to pay the fame price for their tithe as they pay at prefent. 
It fo, ‘then the clergy fhould profit by the encreafe as they would 
fuffer by the decreate. 

© However, ifa man lay out a confiderable fum of money in im- 
provements, a fuitable allowance fhould be made him. If a man 
hire a farm, and engage to improve it, his rent fhould not be raifed 
till he has had an opportunity of repaying himfelf his expences, 2 and 
acquiring a fair and equitable compenfation for his pains, his fkill, 
and the rifk which he has run. Some fuch method fhould be 
adopted in making a compofition for tithes. But the follewing 
confideration ought alfo to be attended to. If a landlord ocenpy 
his own land, he is deriving advantages from his improvements be- 
fore the encreafe of its produce has repaid his expences: becaufe | 
the value of his eftate is thereby encreafed. = fame may be 

faid 
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frid of a tenant upon leafe ; for if his leafe were put up to fale it 
would fetch a premium *.’ P. 34. 


The fixth obje€tion, that to take the tithes in kind, or ree 


quire their value, is oppreffive, is moft fatisfactorily repelled. 
Amongft other obfervations are the following— 


¢ The clergy are reprefented as rapacious not only wnen they 
attempt to take the tithes in kind, or to raife the compofition to its 
value, but even when they attempt to raife it at all; and frequently 
without any rife. The compofitions are in general very low. They 
amount in few places to two-thirds of the value of the tithes: in 
moft perhaps not to half: and in many places to a very fimall pro- 
portion indeed. But if in any place the compofition be attempted 
to be raifed, a general clamour is immediately excited, and every 
mean is ufed which can be conceived likely to overthrow the -at- 
tempt. Who then are the oppreffors? Who then are rapacious? 
They, who with to receive what approximates to the value of their 
property ? Or they, who with to prevent them ? 

¢ It is remarkable that no clafs of men in the kingdom receive fo 
{mall a part of their -juft rights, as the clergy ; and confequently no 
clafs of men in the kingdom lefs deferve the charge of rapacity. It 
is even impoflible for them to opprefs the people. For the law has 
exactly defined their right; and if more than its value be de- 
manded, the people are at liberty to require that the tithes fhould 
be taken in kind. Under fuch circumftances, it is impoffible for 


the clergy to deferve the epithets. of, oppreflive and rapacious,’ 
P, 38. 

The objection derived from cuftom againft raifing the com- 
pofition to its value is in the next place confidered; and many 
unanf{werable reafons are afligned, to fhow that a compofition 
in one cafe will not anfwer in another. Befides, 


¢ If the compofition be much under the value of the tithes, the 
cuftom of the neighbourhood is unjuft. No other perfons receive 
only a part of the value of their property; why then fhould the 
clergy? They pay the full value of every article which they pur- 
chafe, whether of their parifhioners or others. Why then fhould 
they receive at the rate of ten or fifteen fhillings in the pound, and 
pay at the rate of twenty? Surely this muft be admitted to be un- 
reafonable, and therefore ought not to be required.’ p. 41. 


Chapter the fifth is occupied with inquiring whether it be 


expedient for a clergyman to raife his compofition; and the rea- 
fons afligned for the affirmative are well deferving of attention. 





* «By 2and 3 Edward VI. c. 13. Barren and wafte lands converted into 


arable or meadow are exempt from the payment of tithes for the firft feven 
“years,” 
In 
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In the fixth chapter = commutation of tithes is confidered, atid 
various expedients are fuggefted for accomplifhing the objec: 
Toenter into a difcuffion of thefe; would lead us further than 
the nature of a2 Review would admit: but we mutt candidly 
confefs that no fubftitute hitherto projected appears to us to 
be competent. . ; | 

This pamphlet has been atttibuted, we know not how 
truly, to the prefent vice-chancellor of the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. The author, whoever he be, is certainty entitled to 
the thanks of the clergy ; and we hope that a writer who has 
fhown himfelf fo well qualified to defend their caufe, will re- 
fume the fubject; and extend his remarks to other topics that 


concern it. 





s 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Robert Robinfon, late 
Muinifler of the Diffenting Congregation, in Saint Andrew's 
Parifh, Cambridge. By George Dyer, late of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8ve. 8s. Boards: Robinfonss 1796. 


BlOGRAPHY, as a delineation of mind and manners, is 4 
{fpecies of compofition that muft ever be interefting to the 
generality of readers. 

An air of amiable finiplicity and candour, which pervades 
this work, and which, indeed, characterifes the former pub- 
lications of Mr. Dyet, would give it an irrefiftible claim upon 
our attention, independent of the original and interefting cha- 
racter which it pourtrays. The biographer profefles to have 
been in habits of familiar intercourfe with the fubjeé of thefe 
Memoirs; and the tendernefs of friendfhip is blended with a 
manly integrity, and a fpirit of candour and moderation, which 
reflects upon the writer no {mall degree of credit. 


* Biography,’ fays Mr. Dyer, ‘ fhould be the unfolding of con- 
duct, not a difplay of epithets,-—unbiafled by party, and unyielding 
even to the partiality of friendfhip. The biographer fhould keep 
the line of truth. What philofopher will not agree with La Bruy+ 
ere, ** That no man fhould continue writing, who prefers his pri- 
vate gratification to the public good, and a zeal for promoting 
truth?” pF. 404. 

By fuch a fpirit the author of the prefent work appears to 
have been actuated. Where he finds occafion tocommend ei- 
ther men or principles (and for fuch occafions, throughout the 
work, a laudable folicitude is manifefted) his commendations dif- 
play the honeft ardour of an ingenuous and benevolent heart. 
— And when, according to his own views of things, conceiv- 


ing cenfure to be a duty, the reproof is levelled at things ra- 
ther 
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ther than perfons, and foftened by an amenity of manner, 
which befpeaks a humane and reflecting mind. 


¢ Robert Robinfon,’? we are informed, ‘ was born in Swaffham 
in the county of Norfolk, on the eighth of January 1735. His 
father, Michael Robinfon, was 2n officer in the excife, who bore 
an indifferent chara&ter: his mother, a perfon of an oppofite de 
{cription, and of a refpectable family. Her father was Robert 
Wilkin, of Mildenhall! in Suffolk, a man poffeffed of fome litera- 
ture and property. He married a widow, by whom he had two 
children, Robert and Mary. This woman brought alfo into his fa- 
mily two children by a former hufband: on thefe Wilkin beftowed 
a good education; but his exceflive attachment to them encroached 
on the affection that belonged to his own offspring.’ P. 3. 


An account, fomewhat circumftantial, but not unintereft- 
ing, is given, of the difficulties which Mary (to adopt the 
ftyle of Mr. Dyer), the mother of Robert Robinfon, had to 
encounter with, from the feverity of her relations, and the 
unkindnefs and profligate habits of her hufband,—affording an 
affecting though humble picture of patient fuffering and vir- 


tuous induftry— 


* Mary Robinfon lived nine years at Swaffham, where her fon 
Robert was born. Here her two eldeft chHdren were apprenticed, 
—the fon to a painter, the daughter to a mantua-maker. “ Her 
youngeft fon, Robert, (to ufe her own words) grew up a pretty 
{cholar: he was feven years old when we left Swaffham, and had 
been at a Latin fchool a year and an half. His mafter was very 
fond of him, and ufed to fay that he never knew a child who difco- 
vered fuch a capacity.” 

* Her hufband was now called, in the courfe of his profeffion, 
from Swaffham to Scarning, in the fame county, where being fued 
for adebt, that he could not difcharge, he was obliged to leave the 
country, and foon afterwards died, it is fuppofed, at Winchefter, 

* At Scarning is an endowed grammar-{fchool, then under the 
care of a clergyman, whofe name was Brett. By the earnings of 
her needle, and by keeping a lodging-houfe, Mary was enabled to 
pay for her fon’s education at this fchool. Here feveral eminent 
perfons received their rudiments, particularly Edward Thurlow, 
date lord chancellor, and John Norris, late of Wilton in Norfolk, 
who founded a divinity profeflorfhip at Cambridge, and bequeath- 
ed an annual premium of twelve pounds to the author of the beft 
Englitfh effay, being a bachelor of arts, on a facred fubje. X 

‘ Ever fince her marriage, and, particularly, during this period, 
great were the difficulties of Mary; but fle alfo poffeffed great 
fources of comfort. The cruel behaviour of her father, the im- 
moral conduét of her hufband, and_the narrownefs of her circum- 


Crit. Rev. Vou, XVII, ALay, 1796. F itances, 
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ftances, confpired to involve her in fevere diftrefs : but in the pleas 
fures. of religion, in the kind attention of friends, and in the pro« 
mifing hopes of her fon, fhe obtained relief and confolation. Brett, 
ftrongly attached to his young pupil, and affected at the number- 
lefs difappointments of the mother, now unable to bear the ex- 
penfes-of his education, ftill requefted his attendance, and gave him 
inftruétion gratis.’ P. 7. 


Mary’s difficulties ftill continued to increafe from the death 
of her hufband, the failure of her brother in bufinefs, and the 
injuftice of her father. Brett, Robinfon’s fchoolmafter, 
thinking it a pity that a youth of fuch fine talents fhould be a 
menial fervant, endeavoured to procure for him a place fa 
vourable to his ftudious difpofition ; but failing,—a female 
friend in London wrote to Mary— 


¢ —-with the information, that, if fhe would accept of a trade for 
her fon, her brother would take him apprentice without a pre- 
mium. This was Jofeph Anderfon, a hair-dreffer in Crutched 
Friars. ‘The propofal was accepted :—the mother agreeing to find 
her fon ia cloaths, fettled in London, and, with great induftry, 
fupported herfelf, and procured neceffaries for Robert. The in- 
dentures bear date March 7, 1749.’ P. 11. 


* I once accidentally met with a man, who had been a journey-~ 
man in the fame fhop where Robinfon was an apprentice. He 
appeared a fenfible perfon; and with his aceount of his young 
friend I was highly pleafed. ‘ Robert Robinfon !” exclaimed he, 
on finding I was acquainted with him, Robert Robinfon was 
one of the moft ingenious, induftrious and virtuous youths I ever 
knew ; and his mafter underftood his worth. He came to him un- 
der particular circumftances ; he was a fine fcholar; but had been 
ufed ill by his relations ; he poffeffed talents that would have qua- 
lified him to have been as good a lord-chancellor as his old fehoo}- 
fellow, Lord Thurlow ; it was not expeéted that he would ferve out 
his time, and, before the expiration of his apprenticefhip, his 
mafter returned his indentures: he was more employed in reading, 
than working ; in following preachers, than attending cuftomers ; 
yet with the entire confent of both mafter and fervants: we all 
loved Robert; we knew him to be an extraordinary youth, and 
concluded, that though now a hair-drefler, he would live to be a 


great man,” P. 12. 


Chap. II. Robinfon was educated in the church of Eng 
land, but—‘ foon proved an unruly difciple.’ 


* During his apprenticefhip in London, his favourite preachers 


~ were John Gill and John Guife,—the former eminent as the moft 
rabbinical 
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tebbinical do¢tor of his age, and for writing, befides a variety of 
other theological works, nine folio volumes on the fcriptures; the 
later celebrated for his Commentary on the New Teftament. He 
became alfo a fincere admirer of William Romaine, late rector of 
St. Ann’s, Blackfriars: but the minifter to whom he was the moft 
affectionately attached was George Whitheld, whom he called his 
ipiritual father. When at Norwich and Cambridge, his letters to 
the latter breathe the genuine refpeét of a dutiful fon, and the felf- 
abafing language of a fincere Calvinift. 

‘ It is not improbable, that Robinfon received a ftrong bias at a 
very early period towards the miniftry, by obferving the wonderful 
exertions of George Whitfield and his fellow labourers at the Ta- 
bernacle. At this place Whitfield accidentally read one or two of 
his fpiritual fon’s letters, while he was prefent ;—an event, which 
the latter feems to have confidered as important; who cries out 
with rapture on the octafion, in a diary kept by him at this time, 
* What hath God wrought !” Pp. 17. 


From fome part of a diary which Robinfon kept— 


© It feems he ufed occafionally to preach for an hour together ih 
his own room to himfelf: which was probably one mean, by which 
he acquired that great facility of colloquial addrefs, in which, as 
doétor Price, on hearing him preach in London, obferved, that he 
excelled beyond any man he ever heard. He appears to have enter- 
tained the idea of being a preacher as early as the nineteenth year of 
his age: this inclination had been much encouraged by a worthy 
diffenting minifter, of Ifleham, Cambridgefhire. 

‘ Having received his indentures from his mafter, and leaving 
behind him an unblemifhed charaéer in London, he went to his 
native country, Norfolk. Here he commenced a preacher among 
the methodifts. The innocence of his youth, the agreeablenefs of 
his manners, and the enthufiafm of his genius, all confpired to 
render him popular.’ P. 23. 


© While he was at Norwich, his affections centered in a young 
woman of the name of Ellen Payne, whom he afterwards married : 
but amongft the methodifts he continued not long. From a letter 
written to Whitfield at this time, it appears, that one of their 
preachers was an immoral character, and could neither agree with 
Robinfon nor the other minifters: and from feveral parts of his 
diary, that fome of the people alfo were grofsly profligate.’ P. 30, 





* On leaving the methodifts, our young preacher, with thirteen 
other perfons attached to his fentiments, formed a congregational 
or independent church in the parith of St. Paul, Norwich: when, 
according to the practice of the independent churches, he drew up 
his Confeflion of Faith, comprehending the feveral points of Cal 

Fa viniftic 
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Viniftie dodtrine, which it is unneceffary to particularife here, 2 
there will be a better opportunity hereafter. 

‘ At this place he became the fettled paftor, and adminiftered 
the rites commonly called Baptifm and the Lerd’s Supper. Here 
he baptifed infants; but being invited from Norwich to Cam- 
Bridge, a fituation where his genius and his character had room to 
Unfold themfelves, he did not continue long with this congregation. 

* The invitation from Cambridge he received in the fpring of 
1759,-—being then twenty-three years of age, having preached 
three among. the methodifts. Previoufly to his leaving Norfolk he 
Had been baptifed according to the practice of the baptift churches, 
at Ellingham, by a baptift minifter, whofe name was Dunkhorn, 
fucceffor to Wright, well known’among the Calviniftic diffenters of 
that county as a writer of hymns.’ Pp. 31. 


_ Chap. III, takes am hiftorical view of the rife and efta~ 
blifhment of the diffenters at Cambridge, and contains fome 
éurious particulars. | 

Robinfon, after reading his creed, or * confeffion of faith,” 
fo the church, which is generally required: among thoie whe 
¢all themfelves orthodox, obferved— 


_ © That “ thefe' appeared fcriptural truths ; that where any of them: 
furpaffed his'comprehenfion, his teafon did homage to revelation = 
that in this there was nothing done but what a naturalift did every 
fime he ftudied a daify : that he intended, however, in his future 
miniftry, to dwell on the leaft difputable, as they were the moft 
eflential; truths of religion,” 

* ‘Fhe account, which: he gives of his fettling with his congrega- 
tion’ is fo modeft, that an extract cannot but be agreeable. “ The 
fettlement of Robinfon feems rather a romantic, than a rational un- 
dertaking. For this paftor was to be maintained. He had not re- 
-€eived above ten guineas from his own family for fome years : he 
had no future profpect of receiving any: his grandfather had cut 
him off with a legacy of half a guinea. He had received only an 
hundred pounds with his wife, and this he had diminifhed among, 
the methodifts. He had never enquired what this congregation 
would allow him, nor had any body propofed any thing. They 
had paid him for the firft half vear, 31. 12s. sd. they had increaf- 
ed‘fince, but not enough to maintain him frugally ; there was no 
profpett of fo poor a people fupplying him long, efpecially fhould 
his family increafe, which it was likely to do. Befides, the con- 
gregation, through the libertinifm of many of its former members, 
had acquired a bad character. Thefe would have been infur« 
mountable difficulties to an older and a wifer man: but he was 
boy, and the love of his flock was a million to him.” P. 45. 


hap. Iv .— 


* He foon quitted his friends at Fulbourn, and went to five at 
Hauxton, 
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Hauxton, an obfcure little village a few miles from Cambridge, 
near the London road. His cottage was fmall, his income flenders 
his family foon became numerous. His literary purfuits alfo rene 
dered a few books neceffary. His mode of living was, therefore, 
neceflarily fimple, correfponding to his narrow circumftances. Jp 


this humble fituation he lived feveral years,’ p. 48, 

Chap. VI.— 

¢ A refpectable congregation being now colleéted at Cambridge, 
the old meeting-houfe was pulled down, and a neat building erefted, 


at the expenfe of the congregation ;—a way of erecting meeting 
houfes at that time rather unufual.’ p. 66. 





‘ Being now provided with an agreeable meeting-houfe, and ate 
tended by a numerous audience, Robinfon was in the road to that 
reputation which he foon acquired as a fpeaker: the decency of 
the building, the more genteel appearance of the congregation, and 
the abilities of the preacher, foon drew the attention of the acade- 
mics: many became,” from ferious motives, regular attendants ; 
but more, from fuch unfteady difpofitions, as wfually influence 
young men, poffeffing no object of literary purfuit. To {peak ig 
the language of the younger part of the univerfity, an attendance af 
meeting became a pleafant lounge? Pp. 68, 


Some interruptions were experienced by the congregation, 
from the under-graduates of the uniyerfity, who were very 
properly reprimanded and expofed. 

Chap. VI, contains an account of fome of Robinfon’s 
publications, more particularly his Arcana, and the tranifla- 
tion of Saurin’s Sermons. 


Chap. VII.— 


* Our author now lived at Chefterton, a village about two miles 
from Cambridge. He removed there in June 1773, to an houfe, 
the property of Richard Rofe, a minor, 

* It would be no lefs agreeable, than inftryctive, to furvey hig 
rural economy, and domeftic arrangements in this new fituation ; 
the verfatility of his genius was uncommon: and whether he wag 
making a bargain, repairing an houfe, ftocking a farm, giving dir 
rections to workmen, or affifting their labours, he was the fame in- 
variable man, difplaying yo lefs vigour in the execution of his plans, 
than ingenuity in their contrivance. The readinefs with which he 
pafled from literary purfuits to rural occupations, from rural o¢cupas 
tions to domeftic engagements, from domeftic engagements to the 
forming of plang for diffenting minifters, to the fettling of churches, 
to the folving of cafes of conicience, to the removing of the difficule 
ties of ignorant, or the foftening of the afperities of quarrelfome bree 
thren, was furprifing,’ P, gg, | 


¥ 3 Chap, 
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‘Chap VIII.—Robinfon’s Plea for the Divinity of Chrift— 
¢ Is written with confiderable ingenuity: the ftyle is fomewhat 
polifhed, and the temper of the author apparep ly candid, and li- 
beral. Accordingly, a profufion oi compliments followed the 
publication, as well from feveral dignitaries of the church, as from 
the diffenters.’ P. 107. 


In confequence of this tract, it was conceived it would 
promote the intereft, and reflect honor upon the liberality 
of the church, to receive into her bofom fo amiable a man, 
and fo fuccefsful a difputant— 


Chap. X. 


_ © Is devoted to a few remarks on his private, domeftic, minifie~ 
rial, and literary character, The great man is confpicuous elfewhere; 
the amiable man is contemplated at home.’ Pp. 133. 


¢ His fenfibility in receiving a civility was equal to his delicacy 
in conferring one. In the early part of his life, when he was very 
poor, a perfon thought he had conferred an extraordinary favour on 
him, by obtruding on his acceptance an old {uit of biack clothes. 
Robinfon was one e day dining at histable. “ Mr. Robinfon,” faid 
the donor, “I never faw you look fo much like a gentleman.” 
« Sir,” replied Robinfon, “ I cannot afford to look like a gentle- 
man :” then taking the butter-boat, he emptied it on the clothes, 
and immediately going out, he ftripped himfelf, and putting on his 
own clothes, he tvok his leave.’ p. 140, 


¢ Here follows an example of genuine humility. With Robin- 
fon, it was a maxim, “ that if a child but lifped to give you plea- 
jure, you ought to be pleafed.” Hence it was, that the fmalleft ex- 
preffion of kindnefs from villagers, though it were but lighting his 
pipe, was followed with tokens of his efteem. To a faflidious dee 
licacy he was a total, ftranger. When accafionally preaching in 
barns, he ufed to be delighted in vifiting his poor brethren ; and, 
when folicited, would regaie him‘elf with their brown bread. nd 
black tea; but took care, at the {me time, that they fhould lofe 
nothing hy their attentions. I frequently attended him in thefe ru- 
ral excurfions, and was always chathed with his converfe. “ When 
a poor perfon fhews anxiety to adminifter to your comfort,” he would 
fay, “ do not interrupt him ; why deprive him of the pleafure of ex- 
prefling his fricndfhip ?” P. 142, 


¢ Asa companion, Robinfon poffeffed a great fund of entertain- 
ment and inftruétion: with the ferious he could be as ferious as 
any man, and he could deitend to the greateft jocularity. Apt 
‘vather to enquire than difpute, to concede an argument, rather than 
infult an adverfary, the theologian intruded not on the province of 

the friend, 
* His 
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‘ His wit was ready ; his ridicule, on proper occafions, pointed 
and fatirical ; and his power of holding people in laughter uncom. 
mon. Some, indeed, thought he was farcical on fubjeéts that ree 
quired ferioufnefs ; but to people very folemn, yet ftupid and con- 
ceited, he would allow himfelf to fay, “ Brother, explain the mat- 
ter; when I comprehend the fubjeét, I'll preach about it” To- 
wards every truly good and honeft man, however fimple, he could 
thew the greateft indulgence: but coxcombs, particularly when in 
black, were the abhorrence of his foul.’ p. 146, 


Chap. XI.—Robinfon— 

‘ Laboured diligently to promote leétures on the principles of 
nonconformity, and, accordingly, publifhed, in the year 1778, A 
Plan of Lectures on the Principles of Nonconformity, for the In- 
firuction of Catechumens.’ Pp. 154. 





* Of this Syllabus the moft honourable mention was made in the 
houfe of lords, by lord Shelburne: and in the houfe of com- 
mons, Burke, by felefting fome detached paflages, grounded on 
them an illiberal attack on the diffenters, which was well repelled by 
Charles Fox. 

* Thefe incidents inclined our author to publifh it, and it foon 
went through five editions ; and feveral pamphlets were publithed 
againit it under the fignatures, Candidus, and Veritas, Niger, and 
Mendax.’ P. 155. : 


In Chap. XII. we are informed that— 


¢ At the clofe of the year 1788, our author publifhed an Effay 
on the Compofition of a Sermon, tranflated from the original 
French of the Rev. John Claude, with notes, in two vols. 8vo.’ 
P. 165. 


Chap. XIII. contains an account of a plan for a new col- 
lege, which Robinfon attempted to inftitute at Cambridge, 
and other projects, with a tour into Scotland. 


* Another inftitution founded by Robinfon was, a fociety for 
conffitutional information, The objeé of this was the fame as that 
.eftablifhed in London by Dr. Jebb, major Cartwright, Capel Lofft, 
and others. On the formation of the London conttitutional fociety 
in April 1780, Capel Lofft fent Robinfon a copy of their addrefs, 
and an account of their proceedings: thefe ferved as models for the 
conftitutional fociety at Cambridge.’ P. 193. 





$ When the fubjeét of the flave trade was difcuffing, it was im- 
poflible for Robinfon not to feel interefted; he, accordingly, preach- 
ed, and, in 1788, publifhed on the occafion; and if I miftake 
not, the firft petition to the houfe of commons on this bufinefs 
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tas from Cambridge. It was drawn up by Robinfon, is admirably 
compofed, and deferves to be recorded in thefe memoirs.’ P. 19). 


Chap. XIV. contains Robinfon’s charaéter as a farmer. 
_. Chap. XV.—Robinfon’s engagement to write the Hiftory of 
the Baptifts.—His character as a politician.—Robinfon camé 
to London to colleé materials for his work, having received 
offers of accefs to the Britifh Mufeum. 


¢ He was now entering ona new theatre. His talents as a writer 
haa been long acknowledged, though in London he was little 
known asa preacher. His iectures foon becaine popular ; the 
meetings where he appeared, uncommonly crowded: and ‘his 
preaching being ufually on queftions concerning liberty and _reli- 
gious moderation, he eafily conciliated the more liberal of all par- 
ties among the diifenters. 

, * But how fhort-lived is popular admiration! Robinfon’s mode 
Of public preaching in London was thought, by many of his own 
party, calculated rather to make men doubt, than believe ;—to en- 
quire, rather than convince ; his eloquence rather fafcinating than 
folid; his ‘hearers were rarely addreffed on thofe points of doétrine 
from whence they derived their comfort ; and the orthodoxy of the 
preacher becamie fufpected. Unfortunately, too, in a pamphlet 
niiblifhed about this time, he defended the “ Innocence of mere 

tal Error,” meaning, that men may hold miftaken notions 
concerning religion, without that guilt which proceeds from a de- 
praved heart. The doctrine was readily embraced by many of his 
more curious hearers, but the greater part were alarmed. They af- 
Yerted, that truth was not only important, ‘but effential to falvation, 
‘Of ‘Calvinifin they would not abate a fingle article ; ‘and though 

Robirifon profeffed ‘himfelf a moderate Calvinift, they ‘thought him 
an unfound man, wavering between the doétrines of Arius and 


Sotinus.’ rp. 218. 


‘ From the noife of the great city,—from the obtrufion of excef- 
five adiniration,—from idie flattery, and frequent mortifications, he 
vee to the retirement of a village, and the groves of Academus ; 

is plans were formed anew, and a determination made of publifh- 
‘ing his work by fubfcription. This hiftory was the work of a great 
many years of clofe application, and was not publiffied till the year 
3790.’ P. 221. 


In the year 1782, Robinfon publifhed a Political Catechifm. 

© A parent is here introduced, ‘catechifing his fon on fubjects 
“contained in the following words :—Myfterioufnefs,—Conftitution, 
~—Adminiftration, — Reprefentation,— Taxation, — Refponfibility, 
*—Generaliffimo,—Aggrandifement,— Emigration.’ Pp. 225. 


In Chap. XVI, ig an account of the Reginm Donum - 
ion 
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fron conferred on the diffenters.—Chap. XVIE.—Apparent 
change in Robinfon’s theological fentiments.—He is vifited. 
by feveral leading men of America.—Chap. XVIII.—Ac- 
count of fmaller publications of Robinfon’s, and of his fix- 
teen difcourfes publifhed in 1786, which, from having been 

reached in barns and villages near Cambridge, have been 
called barn, or village, fermons.—We have been particularly 
entertained with the letters of Mr. Robinfon which are {cat 
tered through the work. They are diftinguithed by a peculiar 
vein of humour and mazveté.— 


Chap. XX.—Short Account of the Proceedings in the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, in the years 1787 and 1788. 
- € Robinfon’s obligations to feveral members of the univerfity 
were at this period not inconfiderable: and to their friendfhip, he 
was indebted for the free ufe of books in the public library, which 
much facilitated his literary inquiries, and enabled him to complete 
his two elaborate hiftories.’ r. 316. 


Chap. XXI.—An Account of Robinfon’s Hiftory of Bap- 
tifm. ——Chap., XXTI.—Obfervations on Robinfon’s Corre- 
fpondents, in the years 1788 and 1789.——Chap. XXII[.— 
Review of Robinfon’s Ecclefiaftical Refearches. 

¢ During the laft year of his life, our author purfued no new f{pe= 
culations, and attempted few compofitions. The whole of the 
volume on Baptifm,- except the Preface, and Recapitulation at the 
end, were completed before that period, and was originally intend- 
ed as an introduétion to'a larger undertaking, The latter has fince 
appeared under the title of “ Ecclefiaftical Refearches,” Thefe 
were our author’s two favourite works, and to the fevere applica- 
tion, with which he engaged in them, he fell an untimely facri- 
fice.’ P. 351, 

Chap. XXIV.—Robinfon'’s Death ;—Review of his Cha- 


acter 3~-Monody on his Death, &c. 


¢ It hag already been hinted, that Robinfon died at Birmingham, 
Having been for fome time in a declining and dejected ftate, it was 
Aaéped, ‘by his family, shat a journey to this place, and an interview 
with Dr, Prieftley,“ which he had long defired, would have proved 
beneficial to his health and fpirits. The phyfician approved the 


‘intended journey, though, on account of the prefent languor of his 


patient, he withed it to be deferred. On Wednefday, June 2, he 
fet off from Cheiterton, and travelling by flow ftagesy, in an open 
chaife, on Saturday evening he arrived at Birmingham, This was 
in the fummer of 17909. 

_ © It does not appear, that he entertained any apprehenfion of his 
approaching diffolution, when at Birmingham, though he felt him- 
felf.a different man from former times; for to one introduced to 
him, he addreffed hinfelf in this fingular manner, “ You are only 

come 
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come to fee the fhadow of Robert Robinfon,” Notwithftanding, 
he ventured to preach twice on the Sunday,—at the new-meeting, 
in the morning, and in the evening, at the old. Dr. Prieftley was 
charmed with his facetioufnefs in converfation (for his fprightlinefs 
he feems to have retained to the laft), but confeffed himfelf much 
difappointed with his preaching. ‘ His difcourfe,” he fays, “ was 
unconnected and defultory ; and his manner of treating the trinity 
favoured rather of burlefque, than ferious reafoning. He attack- 
ed,”’ continues this ingenious and learned man, * orthodoxy more 
pointedly and farcaftically, than I ever did in my life.” P. 396. 
On the Monday evening he was feized with great difficulty of 
breathing, a complaint with which he had fome time been trou- 
bled ; but on Tuefday he diverted the company with his ufual vi- 
vacity, and appeared not to think himfelf in danger: at night he 
ate his fupper with a good appetite, and retired to reft without the 
leaft complaint. Of death Robinfon was not afraid: but the ac&t 
of parting with his family and friends always appeared to him very ° 
diftrefling, becaufe afflictive to fuch as were left behind. Hence 
it Was, that he often expreffed a with to die, “ foftly, fuddenly, and 
alone.” On Tuefday morning he was found dead in his bed: and 
as the clothes were not the leaft difcompofed, nor his features dif- 
torted, it is probable, that this great and amiable man expired ex- 
actly as he wifhed.’ p. 398. 


We have exceeded our ufual limits in giving an analyfis of 
thefe Memoirs: but the character they pourtrayed appeared to 
us, notwithftanding fome eccentricities, a beautiful picture, 
which we wifhed to prefent to our readers in all its propor- 
tions and fhadings. ‘This work will, no doubt, be particularly 
‘interefting to the diffenters,—Mr. Robinfon having been a di- 
ftinguifhed champion for non-conformity. But, towards the 
clofe of his life, his ftudies took a wider range ; and he is rae 
ther, as obferved by his biographer, to be confidered as a man 
of literature, and a defender of the general principles of li- 
berty, than either as a fectarian or a divine. 

Of the manner in which thefe Memoirs are executed, we 
_cannot, perhaps, do better than quote the words of Mr. Dyer— 


‘ I affect not to be thought an original ; though I profefs to co- 

y no biographer, as a model. I betray, perhaps, a portion of 
weaknefs, A different conduét, at leaft, might have preferved me 
from fome errors. But my eye has been fixed on Robert Robin- 
fon, a man who poffeffed ttvong charaéteriftic features ; who, in his 
manners, ‘vas peculiar; in his religion, a little inconftant, perhaps ; 
in his purfuits, a great manufaéturer of varieties, As he diverfifies 
his purfuits, I diverfify my chapters. The only queftions with me 
of importance, are, Have I, op the whole, preferved the truth of 
, charatter, 
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charaéter, and yet maintained fomething like unity of defign? If 
fo, I have accomplifhed all that was intended.’ _P.. iv. 


To his laft interrogatory, we confefs ourfelves inclined to 
an{wer in the affirmative. 





Medical Commentaries for the Year 1794. Exhibiting a Concife 
View of th. lateft and moft Important Difcoveries in Medicine 
and Medical Philofophy, collefted and publifhed by Andrew 
Duncu', M.D. F R. and A 88. Ed. Phyfician to bis 
Royal Highne/s the Prince of Wales for Scotland, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, Edinburgh, Member of the 
Royal Societies of Medicine of Paris, Copenhagen, Edinburgh, 
&Sc. and ProfefJor of the Inftitutions of Medic ne in the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh. Decade II. Vol. 4X. 8vo. 6s. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


OF the utility of the annual labours of doftor Duncan we 

have already expreffed our opinion. ‘The matter which 
conftitutes the volume before us, does not appear to be infe- 
rior, cither in a practical or theoretical point cf view, to that 
of thofe which have preceded it. In the arrangement of the 
materials, the editor has purfued his ufual plan of beginning 
with an examination, or rather an analyfis, of new publi- 
cations; but it does not by any means convey an adequate 
idea of the medical literature of the period which the volume 
comprehends. 

he publications that are particularly examined in this 
part of the work, are, Dr. Reil’s Memorabilia Clinicorum 
Medico-practicorum,—Dr. Monro’s Experiments on the 
Nervous Syftem, with Opium and Metalline Subftances,— 
Dr. Saunders’s Treatife on the Structure, Economy, and 
Difeafes of the Liver,—Dr. Arnold’s Cafe of Hydrophobia,— 
Dr. Jackfon’s Dermato-pathologia, — Mr. Moncrieff’s In- 
quiry into the Medicinal Qualities and Effects of the Aerated 
Alkaline Water,—Dr. Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy,—the Tranf 
actions of the College of Phyficians of Philadelphia,—Mr. 
Humpage’s Phyfiological Refearches,—and Profeffor Richter’s 
Medical and Surgical Obfervations.—Of the utility and im- 
portance of moft of thefe different publications, we have al- 
ready had occafion to pronounce our opinion. 

The fecond part of this performance is more interefting 
and important. It contains various obfervations and reflec- 
tions on different medical fubjedts, that cannot but engage 
the attention of the diligent inquirer. 

Dr. George Pearfon’s Remarks on the Effects of the Va- 
riolous Infection on Pregnant Women, are in many refpects 
judicious, and well fupported by the facts ae = he 
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doftor confiders the following as evidences of a difeafe being. 
the fmall-pox— 


‘ 1f{t, Certain fymptoms and appearances, obferved only in parti- 
cular ftaces of the difeafe. ~* : 

* od, ‘Certain fymptoms, which oc¢eur in fiicceffion. 

© 34, Scars in the tkin aftéF the difeafe; 

* ath, The conftitution not being, after the ‘difeafe, fufceptible 
of the fmall-pox from the infertion of variolous matter, 

$ sth, The matter of the eruptions producirip, the fmall-pox in 
other perfons. 

¢ Now, as the fmall-pox may take place, and tke: peculiar fymp- 
toms, and fymptoms in fucceffion, not be prefent, nor fears be left, 
and as the other proofs are equivocal, or not in every cafe prefent, 
it follows, that cafes may occur, in which it isimpoffible to deter. 
rine the queftion at iffue beyond the reach of doubt. For, even 
the laft proof mentioned is fometimes undecifive, as I will make - 
appear by two inftances. Mr. Dawfon relates, iu the third volume 
of the Tranfactions of the College of London, that on the feventh 
or eighth day after inoculation, he took matter from the places of 
infition of two children, who had no obfervabie fever or eruption ; 
and, by inoculation of nineteen perfons with this matter, there en- 
fued in all of them, inflammation, eruptive fever, and apparently 
variolous puftules. 

¢ The two children, whofe matter had infeéted thefe nineteen 
perfons, were inoculated a fecond time; when, befides the ufual 
infammation and fuppuration of the parts of the infition, a fever 
came on, fucceeded by feemingly the true variolous eruptions, as in 
the n:olt regular fmall-pox, Dr. Leake has publithed a cafe, on 
the authority of Mr. Head, in which variolous matter applied to 
himfelf, who had certainly had the finall-pox, produced inflamma 
tion and fuppuration in the part inoculated; but there was no 
fever or eruption, The matter, however, of this abfcefs produced, 
by infition, in a perfon who had not had the fmall-pox, inflam- 
mation, eruptive fever, and puftules, as in the moft regular kind 
of fmall-pox. Dr. Rufh mentions an inftance of the fame kind 
jn the London Medical QOifervations and Inquirigs, Vol, V, 
p- 40. 

* To remove all ambiguity, feven perfons were inoculated with 
the patient’s matter in Mr. Head’s cafe; and they all had the pe- 
culiar fymptoms and fucgefiion of ftages of the regular {mall-pox.’ 
Pp. 226, 

After {tating thefe facts, which cannot be difputed by thofe 
who have been attentive to this curious fubject, the author 
returns to the cafe of the woman mentioned in the beginning 
p: his paper— 


* She was delivered, (fays he) as hath been flated, when eight 
months, 
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YHorttlis, and perhaps two weeks, gone with child of a dead fetus, 
covered with puftiles of fuch an appearance, fingly confidered, as 

robably have only been feen in the fmall-pox ; and I am autho- 
rifed to affirm with confidgnce, that fuch puftules, in fuch a num- 
ber, have been feen in no difeafe, but that which they exaétly re. 
fembled, namely, the fmall-pox. Strong confirmation that thefe 
were variolous puftules, is afforded by the circumftance of the mo- 
ther having had the fmall-pox at fuch a peridd before parturition, 
as to have infected the feetus, and for the difeafe in it to have made 
the progrefs manifefted by the appearances on its body ; afluming, 
however, that the {tages and periods of the fmall~pox are the fame 
in the womb, as in the natural way, in the air. 

‘ The variolous nature of thefe eruptions in the dead child is 
further proved by analogous cafes; for fuch puttules, and in fuch 
a number, have been feen on the birth of the foetus only in thofe 
cafes where, like the prefent, the mother had a fhort time before 
certainly had the {mall-pox. 

« Farther evidence is afforded by the inoculation with the matter 
of this dead child. And, if the etfe&s were not fuch as to remove 
all ambiguity, there having been no obfervable fever or eruption, 
they were at leaft fuch as to yield a {trong confirmation of other 
proofs. ' 

‘ Suppofing the foetus, in this cafe, to have had the fmall-pox 
before its birth, and that the progrefs of it was as in the natural 
way, the child could not have been infected by the matter with 
which the mother was inoculated, but might by the infection gene- 
rated by the confiitution of the mother. It does not feem unreas 
fonable, or inconfiltent, to calculate, that the foetus was infeéted on 
the firit day of the eruptive fever of the mother, which was the 
eighth day after inoculation; that in ten days farther, its whole 
conftitution was affected by the eruptive fever; that during two 
days more, the eruptions came out; and that it lived four days after 
the firft appearance of the eruption. The child, therefore, proba 
bly, died on the fixth day after its conftitutional affection, and the 
twenty-fixth day after the inoculation of its mother, which was the 
gift day of May, or rft of Jume; and after remaining four days 
dead in the womb, it was brought into the world, ia the condition 
above defcribed.’ Pp. 228. 


The author’s ftatement of the cafes of this kind that have 
been recorded by different writers, and of thofe- which have 
fallen under the obfervation of his medical friends, as in- 
fiances of the infection of the unborn foetus with variolous 
matter, is made with fairnefs ;.and his remarks upon them are 
in general pertinent, and difplay confiderable ingenuity and 
acutenefs of difcrimination. 

The conclufion of the author refpecting the infrequency of 
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the fetus in utero being infe&ted with the difeafe when thé 
mother labours under the {mall-pox, and the manner in which 
he fuppofes the variolous poifon to be conveyed into the con- 
ftitution, are equally curious, but probably reft upon too few 
facts. The obfervations are thefe— 


¢ From the very {mall proportion of perfons who are fuppofed 
to be not fufceptible of the action of the variolous matter, although 
thejr mothers, while pregnant, who had already paffed through the 
{mall-pox, were expofed to the influence of this poifon, and from 
there not being a fingle fatisfaétory proof of this difeafe in the 
womb of fuch women, it may reafonably be doubted, whether the 
{mall-pox ever takes place in the uterus, except from infeétion ge- 
nerated by the mother. . 

© In all the above cafes of the fuppofed fmall-pox in the womh, 
in which the difeafe appears to have been communicated by the 
mother’s infectious matter, the time of the action of the infe¢tion 
in the foetus may have been the fame as in the natural {mall-pox 
in the air; which may reafonably be fuppofed to be the cafe: be- 
caufe, under both circumftances, the variolous poifon is probably 
conveyed into the conftitution along with the aliment ; whether 
that be oxygen, which enters by the way of the lungs, or animal 
and vegetable matter, which enters by the way of the alimentary 
canal.’ Pp. 253. 


From the cafes which this writer has met with, and thofe 
that have been recorded by others, he ventures to conclude 
that the natural fmall-pox in pregnant women is fatal, in at 
leaft nineteen out of twenty cafes, tothe foetus in the womb, 
and to three-fourths or four-fifths of the women. He thinks 
that there is not, ‘ perhaps, a fingle decifive inftance of a pa- 
tieut going through the difeafe in the womb, and being after- 
wards born alive ;’ and that it is not ‘even clearly proved 
that achild born with the fmall-pox has furvived this difeafe.’ 

The circumftances on which this fatality depends, he fup- 
pofes to be the following— 


* rft, The foetus being immerfed in a liquid. 

* adly, The fmall quantity of oxygen taken into its conftitution, 
and that only through the intervention of the mother. 

* 3dly, The temperature of the furrounding medium of fluids 
and folids, being 97° or 98°. 

* It is particularly worthy of notice, that the foetus, in the womb, 
dies with a fmaller number of eruptions upon it, than fcarcely ever 
happens from this difeafe after birth. 

‘ There are fome facts to fhow, that it is probable, a very fmall 
proportion of pregnant women die by inoculation, although the 
foctus generally is deftroyed, All calculation is liable to much in- 
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gccuracy in the prefent ftate of facts; but in about forty cafes of 

ant women inoculated in almoft every ftage of pregnancy, 
which I could ftate on the authority of fir George Baker, baron 
Dimfdale, Dr. Ingenhoufz, Dr. Woodville, Mr. Wackfel, and from 
the above cafes, one died, as ftated by fir George Baker to have 
happened in the fixth month of pregnancy; but, I am fare, not 
one in a hundred dies at earlier periods of pregnancy than feven 
months.” P. 254. 


On the whole, this is a very important paper; but the facts 
brought in fupport of the extenfive conclufions of the author, 
© that the foetus is not infeéted by the variolous matter that 
infeéts the mother, and that it is never infected but by vario- 
lous matter generated by the mother,’ are not fufficiently nu- 
merous or fufficiently ftrong. 

Mr. Bifhoprick’s * cancer-like cafe of the uterus’ is not 
very inftructive. It affords nothing of novelty, even allow- 
ing it to have been of a cancerous nature, which many pratti- 
tioners will moft probably be difpofed to doubt,—as, both from 
the hiftory of the fymptoms, and the efficacy of the mercurial 
plan of cure, confiderable fufpicion muft arife of its having 
proceeded from venereal infection. 

The account of the effeéts of an over-dofe of the terra 
ponderofa muriata is more ufeful. It is of great importance 
to know the effects of a new medicine in every quantity in 
which it may be given. Inthe prefent inftance, its effects in 
a large dofe are fully defcribed: but the account would have 
been much more fatisfactory if the exa€t quantity taken had 
been afcertained. The author’s defcription of the effects of 
this powerful medicine is this— 


‘ The drops (fays he) inftantly produced their ufual effe& of 
making me {queamifh. In half an hour’s time, (about 12 o’clock), 
I began to be violently purged without griping, and, at the fame 
time, began to be very much relaxed. This continued till about 
two in the afternoon, by which time I could only crawl along with 
the affiftance of the furniture and walls ; my knees, and particularly 
my right, was firft feized. When the purging ftopped, it was fuc- 
ceeded by vomiting, which continued till about eight o’clock. The 
difeharge was not great, but very naufeous, both in tafte and ap- 
pearance. I took fome warm camomile tea, but that came off 
directly and pure. About three I was helped up to bed. The ufe 
of my limbs was gradually taken from me, before nine in the even- 
ing. I could not produce the leaft poffible motion, in any joint or 
limb about me. The laft part I loft the ufe of was my left hand. 
The ftrokes of my pulfe, fo long as I could feel them, and after- 
wards, when an apothecary in this neighbourhood, for whom I fent, 
felt them, were regular, and as in the ulual ftate of my health, My 
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feet were deadly cold, though continually wrapped ia heated flane 
nels. The apothecary was (ent for in the evening, and was with 
me about eight o’clock. I told him what I apprehended to be che 
caufe of my complaint, and what I underftood from you the me- 
dicine was. He feemed to doubt whether it could produce the 
effects: he ordered me nothing of medicine that night. The peo- 
ple about me were then preparing me a bed down ftairs : he die 
rected hot bricks to be applied to my feet, as foon as I was removed, 
and that they fhould give me fome gruel with brandy in it. After 
I was got to bed, my feet began to burn, and my whole body to 
perfpire freely, but not profufely ; and continued to do fo through 
the remainder of my illnefs. I could not fleep any part of the 
night, and was very uneafy in every pofture in which I could he 
placed. You may jute of my utter debility, when I tell you that, 
in being ferved with fome toaft fteeped in gruel, a crumb’ paffed the 
wrong way, and yet with the utmoft effort I could not make the 
leaft cough to throw it back again. The apothecary ftill, however, 
thought my complaint could fcarcely be caufed by the terra pon- 
derofa muriata, but feemed difpofed to confider me in a rheumatic 
fever. Hetold me he fhould fend me a mixture to continue and 
promote the perfpiration, which had broken out.’ Pp. 267. 


Mr. Kellie’s account of the effeéts of compreffion by the 
tourn’: et in ftopping the cold fit of intermittents, is curious 


and interefting, in fo far as it brings to the attention of the 
practitioner an extraordinary fact refpeCting the means of re- 
moving the cold fits of fever. From the trials Mr. Kellie 
has made, it appears— 


* 1ft, That at any time during the cold fit of an intermittent, if 
She tourniquets be fo applied as to obftruét the circulation in two 
of the extremities, in three minutes thereafter the hot ftage will be | 
induced. 

‘ adly, That if the tourniquets be applied previous to the accef- 
fion of the paroxyfim, the cold itage will be entirely prevented. 

© 3dly, That where the cold ftage of an ague is either thus fhort- 
toed, or altogether prevente d, the following hot itage is rendered 
both milder and fhorter in its duration.’ P. 279. 


The reafoning of the author on the mode of operation of 
this mechanical mean of obviating the paroxy{ms of intermite 
tents is by no means fo fatisfactory as the fa& he has ftated. 
There can furely be no fufficient ground for concluding that 
the preflure, and confequent, prevention of circulation in dif- 
‘ferent parts of the fanguiferous fyftem from the application 
of tourniquets, acts in the fame manner as * fpirituous li- 
quors, hot tin€tures, fpices, opiates, and emetics.’ Nor is the 
doctrine of atony and {pafm without its difficulties, however 
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weil founded the author may conceive it to be. The increafe 
of velocity in the circulation, as well as the heat and flufhing 
of the face, are eafily accounted for by the mechanical action 
of the tourniquets, without having recourfe to the obfcure 
fpeculations concerning atony and {pafm. 

The obfervations on the kurit/ha flepota, or hen blindnefs of 
the Ruflians (the dy/opia tenebrarum of Dr. Cullen), are in 
general judicious, though the caufe of the difeafe does not ap- 
pear to be fully determined. ‘The refult of Dr. Guthrie's 
inquiries into this curious fubje& is— 


* 1ft, That the difeafe is pretty common amongft the Ruffian 
peafants, who have given it the name mentioned above. 

* 2dly, That they are generally feized with it after much fatigue 
and watching, more particularly during the hay-harveft, when they 
commonly work all night to avoid the fultry heat of day, and fleep 
lefs than ufual. 

* 3dly, That it is attended with no pain, or difagreeable fenfation 
in the part affected, although the patient lofes completely his fight 
after fun-fet, even in the lighteft night of fummer, and does not re- 
cover it till its rifing again; whilft it is impoffible, on the ftricteft 
examination of the eye, to diftinguifh thofe who have, from thofe 
who have not the complaint. 

‘ 4thly, That its duration is only temporary, feldom lafting 
above a month or fix weeks, even when the difeafe is left to it- 
felf; but that they know and ufe a village fpecific, which removes 
it in a week or fourteen days at moft.’ Pp. 286. 


This fpecific Dr. Guthrie fuppofes to be the plant which 
in this country has the name of corn-flower or blue-bottle. 

The author has alfo met with a difeafe the oppofite of the 
above, the dy/opia /uminis of Cullen; but the information he 
has given us ref{peéting it is far from being fatisfaCtory. 

r. Eaton’s account of the Arabian mode of curing frac- 
tured limbs is not only curious, but may probably fuggeit an 
ufeful hint to the practical furgeon. 

The mode is fimply to encafe the fraCtured limb in gypfum 
or plafter of Paris. It would feem at firft, that fome incon- 
venience might arife from this application: but from the very 
particular manner in which it is made ufe of, every poffible 
difadvantage is probably guarded againfl. The defcription 
which is given of the method of applying the platter to the 
limb is too long for infertion. 

The hiftory of the cafe which Dr. Martyn has given is 
truly a complicated one. It would be extremely difficult for 
even a practical phyfician to trace the difeafe to any probable 
fource, from the account here detailed, or to find any thing 
like principle in the method or rather methods of cure which 
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were adopted. The writer appears to have ranfacked the 
whole materia medica for remedies, and to have at laft ftum=- 
bled upon a It does not however feem very clear that 
the mercury effected the whole of the cure, fince twenty 

rains of opium had been adminiftered during the preceding 
hey and night, the aétion or influence of which could not 
have ceafed at the time of ufing the mercury. Probably both 
thefe powerful remedies had a fhare in the cure. 

iA. Bs account of the pernicious effeéts of water impreg- 
nated with lead feems to be juft ; but he has not by any means 
fhown in what way the water could be impregnated with this 
noxious fubftance. It is a fa€t very well known, that water 
€an remain for a confiderable length of time in leaden cifterns 
without acquiring any pernicious quality. 

Mr. Rait’s */ugular’ cafe of ae has nothing very 
fingular in it. It was merely a cafe of preternatural labour, 
m which the ftrength of the woman was. confiderably ex- 
haufted, and where the efforts of the writer were fuccefsful 
in extracting the child. 

Dr, Nevin’s hiftory of the cafe of a puer ceruleatus, befides 
affording a curious example of preternatural conformation of 
the heart, may be of importance in a phyfiological point of 
view. It may fhow, as.the writer very properly fuppofes, 
“that the a€tion of refpirable air on the blood, during its paf- 
fage through the lungs, is abfolutely neceffary for the fupport 
of life, and the generation of animal heat.’ The cafes of this 
kind, recorded by Dr. Sandifort and Mr. Abernethy, differ in 
fome re{peéts from that which is here defcribed. 

Mr. Stewart’s account of a fingular periodical difcharge 
from the urethra is only extraordinary as recording the fact 
of a periodical difcharge of nearly eight ounces of blood by 
the urethra. The caufe feems to have been extreme de- 
bility. 

In Dr. Fowler’s account of the effects of a folution of 
arfenic in the cure of remittent fever, we meet with addi- 
tional evidence in favour of the efficacy of that medicine. 

Mr. Ellis’s hiftory of a tetanic affeCtion contains nothing 
new or extraordinary. ‘The difeafe feems to have originated 
from a punéture im the foot, and to have been removed by 
the common methods of treatment, viz. Jaudanum, ether, 
camphor, and clyfters with emetic tartar. A cauftic was alfo 
applied to the punctured part, and the warm bath employed. 

The laft part of the work contains ‘ Medical News,’ and is by 
much the leaft important. Dr. Chifholm’s account.of an ex- 
traordinary plant, which is indigenous in the Dutch colony 
of Demerary, is however too curious to be pafied over. 


After relating the circumftance that led him to the inquiry 
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refpecting its medicinal properties, he affords us the follow- 


ing information— 

‘ The juice of the akuferunee’ (the name of the plant among the 
Indians) ‘ is fo effeétual in curing inflammation of the eyes, that a 
fingle drop is fufficient to give immediate relief in the moft obfti- 
nate cafes; and at the end of four days, or by the application of 
four drops, the cure is generally completed: The Indians ufe it 
in the following manner. After ftripping off the outer rind or bark 
of the root, and drawing out the woody fibre which, runs through 
the middle of it, they prefs the juice of the remaining pulpy part 
on a flock of cotton, which, when faturated with it, will ferve fe~ 
veral times. The remedy being thus prepared, they take a fmooth 
green leaf, generally of the plant itfelf, and forming it into a kind 
of funnel, they introduce its {pout between the eye-lids, and gently 
prefs the cotton, fo that only one drop may enter the eye. It was 
only about two years before this, that Mr. Edmunfton became ac- 
quainted with the eye-root, and the manner of ufing it. At that 
time, and for feveral months before, he had been dreadfully afflicted 
with an inflammation in both his eyes; and had in, vain had ree 
courfe to medical afliftance, and to every application recommended 
tohim. One day whilft fhut up ina dark room, a neighbouring 
Arrowawk Indian called on him, and, on learning the caufe of his 
confinement, affured him, he would fpeedily give him relief; he 
immediately gathered fome of this root, formed his leaf-funnel, and 
preffed a fingle drop of the. juice into,each eye: on the following 
morning he again called, and applied the remedy in the fame man- 
ner. Mr. Edmunfton was now fo much relieved as to be able to 
beer the light. On the fifth day, after four drops had been preffed 
into each eye, the inflammation was totally removed, So extraor- 
dinary a cure, I muft confefs, appeared to me incredible; but, on 
my return to the fettlements on the fea-coaft, fo many proofs were 
given me of the wonderful efficacy of the eye-root, as removed all 
doubt of Mr. Edmunfton’s veracity.’ Pp. 369. 


It is obferved farther that— 

* A very fingular circumftance attending the application of this 
juice, is, that when the drop touches the eve, a fweetifh bitter tafte 
is inftantly perceived on the tongue by the patient. The infufion, 
however, did not produce this effect. I know two gentlemen of 
Demerary, who had a drop prefled into one of their eyes to afcer- 
tain this faé&t. The fweet tafte was inftantly perceived.’ Pp. 371. 


From the defcriptions which the author has been able to 
procure of this plant, he fuppofes it to be a new fpecies of 
the bignonia; and in order to diftinguith its fpecific virtue in 
removing inflammation of the eyes, he has given it the title of 


bignonia ophthalmica. 
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ath Apology for the Bible, in a Seriés of Letters, addreffed {6 
omas Paine, Author of a Book entitled, The Age of Reufons 
art the Second, being an Inveftigation of True and of Fabu- 
dous Theology. By zB. Watfon, D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bifhop 
of Landaff, and Regius Profeffor of Djvinity in the Univer/ity 
of Cambridge. 8vo: 45. Sewed. Evans. 1796. 


A® the tract to which thefe letters are int anfwet is thé pro- 
duction of a man équally confpicuots for want of learn- 
ings fhtewdnefs, and fetf-conctit, fo thefe very qualities which 
abound in his work are above all others adapted to render it 
pernicious. No ptrfon, indeed; competent to judge of its 
contents, is in any danger of fuffering from it} but many a 
member of a country book-club; and perhaps the general mafs 
of readers, are, from various caufes, not unlikely to be mifled 
by its fuggeftions. It was from fuch an impreffion that 
bifhop Watfon undertook to write his Apology, (we with he 
had given it a different title) which is happily fuited to the 
¢omprehenfion of fhofe whotm the lucubrations of Thomas 
Paine were mdft likely to affect, while ft is equally calculated 
to afford pleafure to thé moft learned and enlightened reader. 
It is an obfervation that occurred to us, arid we think it not 
anlikely to have fuggefted itfelf to others, that, notwithftand- 
ing all the vapdtr of Mr. Paine in corifequence of his difco- 
¥veries, he himfelf, when he publifhed them, was not fatisfied 
of their truth; for, ofherwife, we do not think that an appeal 
would have been fade by him from his judgment to his paf- 
fiofis, nor that his feelings in a fever, pethaps attended with 
4elirium, could have been deemed by Fim a criterion of the 
truth of his principles. The appeal itfelf refembles the Irifh- 
fnan’s running with a Janthorn to his fun-dial, to find out the 
moment of midnight. This fubjeét the bifhop has regarded 
i another light; from which he points out to Mr. Paine an 
important confideration— 


* Whether you have examined calmly, and atcording to the be 
of your ability; the arguments by which the truth of revealed reli- 
gion may, in the judgment of learned and impartial men, be efta- 
blifhed ?—You will allow, that thoufands of learned and impartial 
men, (I fpeak not of priefts, who, however, are, I truft, as learned 
and impartial as yourfelf, but of laymen of the moft fplendid ta- 
lents)—you will allow, that thoufands of thefe, inv all. ages, have 
embraced revealed religion as true. Whether thefe men have all 
Béen in an ertor, envelopéd in the darknefs of ignoranéé, fhackle 
by the chains of fuperttition, whilft you and a few others have en- 
joyed light’and liberty; is a queftion FE fubmit to the decifion of 
your readers, 
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¢ If you have made the beft examination you can, and yet reject 
revealed religion as an impofture, I pray that God may pardon 
what I efteem your error, And whether you have made this exa- 
mination or not, does not become me or any man to determine, 
That gofpel, which you defpife, has taught me this moderation ; 
it has faid to me—x“* Who art thou that judgeft another man’s fer- 
vant? To his own mafter he ftandeth or falleth.”——I think that yoy 
are in an error; but whether that error be to you a vipcible or an in- 
vincible error, I prefume not to determine. I know indeed where 
it is faid—* that the preaching of the crofs is to them that perifh 
foolifhnefs,—and that if the gofpel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
loft.” The confequence of your unbelief muft he left to the juft 
and merciful judgment of him, who alone knoweth the mechanifin 
and the liberty of our underftandings ; the origin of our opinions ; 
the ftrength of our prejudices; the excellencieg and the defects of 
our reafoning faculties.’ Pp. 8. 


The profefied obje& of Mr. Paine being ta prove, from the 
Bible itfelf, that the Bible is unworthy of credit, the bifhop 
- undertakes on the fame ground to evince the reverfe. My. 
Paine, however, in placing the ftrength of his caufe upon this 

ofition, hath difcovered no {mall portion of dexterity; for 
™ this means he not only puts out of fight all collateral proof 
refulting from hiftory, chronology, and every other attefta- 
tion of antiquity, but taking the Bible to be, not what it is in 
itfelf, but what he finds it in a tranflation which is in a thou- 
fand inftances confetledly erroneous,—like his cater-coufin the 

hilofopher Katterfelto, he either fubftitutes an egg for the 
ase elfe, under the convenient covert of 3 fallacious 
{tatement, changes.the view of his fubjeét. 

' The bifhop, :cqnfidering Mr. Paine’s work as tautologqus 
and confufed, endeavours to reftore it to method, and having 
reduced its tapics to order, proceeds in a regular difcuifion. 
Accordingly the firft queftion propofed is,—* Whether there 
is fufficient authority for believing the Bible to he the word 
of God, or whether there is not?? This Paine determines in 
the negative, upon what he calls moral evidence; that is, 
from th¢ moral juftice of God, it is incredible he fhould have 
commanded the Ifraelites to deftroy the Canaanites :—* for 
wherein could crying or fmiling infants offend?’ The bifhop 
retorts on Mr. Paine’s principles, implying the belief of this 
divine attribute—- 


* Why do you not maintain it to be repugnant to his moral juf- 
tice, that he fhould fuffer crying or {miling infants to be fwallowed 
up by an earthquake,drowned by an inundation, confumed by a fire, 
ftarved by a famine, or deftroyed by a peftilence? The word of 
(dod is in perfect harmony with his work ; crying or fmiling in- 
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fants are fubjeéted to death in both. We believe that the earth, 
at the exprefs command of God, opened her mouth, and fwallowed 
up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with their wives, their fons, and 
their little ones. This you efteem fo repugnant to God’s moral 
juftice, that you fpurn, as fpurious, the book in which the circum- 
ftance is related. When Catania, Lima, and Lifbon, were feverally 
deftroyed by earthquakes, men with their wives, their fons, and 
their little ones, were fwallowed up alive :—why do you not fpurn, 
as fpurious, the book of nature, in which this fact is certainly writ- 
ten, and from the perufal of which you infer the moral juftice of God? 
You will, probably, reply, that the evils which the Canaanites fuf- 
fered from the exprefs command of God, were different from thofe 
which are brought on mankind by the operation of the laws of na- 
ture.—-Different! in what ?— Not in the magnitude of the evil— 
not in the fubjects of fufferance—not in the author of it—for my 
philofophy, at leaft, inftruéts me to believe, that God not only pri- 
marily formed, but that he hath through all ages executed the laws 
of nature ; and that he will through all eternity adminifter them, 
for the general happinefs of his creatures, whether we can, on every 
occafion, difcern that end or not. 

‘ 1 am far from being guilty of the impiety of queftioning the 
exiftence of the moral juftice of God, as proved either by natural! or 
revealed religion ; what I contend for is fhortly this—that you 
have no right, in fairnefs of reafoning, to urge any apparent devia- 
tion from moral juftice, as an argument againft revealed religion, 
becaufe you do not urge an equally apparent deviation from it, as an 
argument againft natural religion: you reject the former, and ad- 
mit the latter, without confidering that, as to your objection, they 
muft ftand or fall together.’ P. 15. 


After thefe obfervations, the bifhop goes on to offer fuch 
confiderations as. humanely fpeaking, might fufficiently ac- 
count for and juftify this excifion ; concluding his firft letter 
with an obfervation that does honour to his rank and profef- 
fion, in reference to a threat of Mr. Paine in the courfe of 
his work, that in addition to his moral evidence againft the 
Bible, he will produce fuch other evidence as even a prieft 
cannot deny. His appreciating its quality by this: difcrimina- 
tion, is, we fuppofe, equivalent, with Mr. Paine, to going 
thorough /iitch with his work. 

The bifhop begins his fecond letter with animadverting on 
the difference of the evidence which Mr. Paine infifts is 
neceflary to prove the authenticity of the Bible and that of’ 
any other book, and expofing the confufion of the argument 
founded upon it; which boafted argument is—* if.it be found 
that the books aicribed to Moles, Jofhua, and Samuel, were 
not written by Mofes, Jofliua, and Samuel, every.part of the 
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asta eee authenticity of thefe books is gone at once.’ 
Bifhop Watfon, having before fhown the abfurdity of Paine’s 
confounding the genuinenefs with the authenticity of a book, 
replies to this impotent but confident affertion— 


‘ I prefume to think otherwife. The genuinenefs of thefe books 
{in the judgment of thofe who fay that they were written by thefe 
authors) will certainly be gone; but their authenticity may re- 
main; they may ftill contain a true account of real tranfadctions, 
though the names of the writers of them fhould be found to be dif- 
ferent from what they are generally efteemed to be. 

* Had, indeed, Mofes faid that he wrote the five firft books of 
the Bible; and had fothua and Samuel faid that they wrote the 
books which are refpectively attributed to them ; and had it been 
found, that Mofes, Jofhua, and Samuel, did not write thefe books, 
then, I grant, the authority of the whole would have been gone at 
once; thefe men would have been found liars, as to the genuine- 
nefs of the books, and this proot of their want of veracity, in one 
point, would have invalidated their teftimony in every other ; 
thefe books would have been juftly fiigimatized, as neither genuine 
nor authentic. 

‘ An hiftory may be true, though it fhould not only be afcribed 
toa wrong author, but though the author of it fhould not be 
known; anonymous teftimony does not deftroy the reality of 
facts, whether natural or miraculous. Had lord Clarendon pub- 
lifhed his Hiftory of the Rebellion, without prefixing his name to 
it; or had the Hiftory of Titus Livius come down to us, under 
the name of Valerius Flaccus, or Valerius Maximus; the fa¢ts 
mentioned in thefe hiftories would have been equally certain.’ 
P. 35. 

After adverting to an affertion, a hundred times confuted, 
that the miracles in Tacitus are as well authenticated as thofe 
of the Bible ; and to the conceit that the books compoling the 
Pentateuch were not written by Mofes, which has not lefs 
often been expofed, his lordthip goes on to the afiertion— 
“that there is no affirmative evidence that Mofes is the au- 
thor of them,’—an affertion, which to impute to the igno- 
rance of its author, would be a ridiculous extenfion of can- 
dour; but which, if he had known with what overwhelming 
conviction it had been confuted when brought forward by 
Voltaire, he neither could have had the folly nor the front 
torenew. After having evinced in a moft decifive manner 
the utter falfehood of Mr. Paine’s affertion, and filenced fome 
puny fophi{ms founded on other parts of the Pentateuch it- 
felf, the bifhop proceeds to an argument, which he thinks 


merits a repiy—‘ that Mofes was not the author of Deutero- 
G4 nomy, 
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nomy, becaufe the reafon given in that book for the obferva« 
tion of the fabbath is different from that given in Exodus.’ 


‘ As to there being two reafons given for it’s being kept holy,— 
one, that on that day God refted from the work of creation—the 
other, that on that day God had given them reft from the fervitude 
of Egypt—I fee no contradiction in the accounts. If a man, in 
writing the hiftory of England, fhould inform his readers, that the 
parliament had ordered the fifth of November to be kept holy, be- 
caufe on that day God had delivered the nation from a bloody-in- 
tended maffacre by gunpowder; and if, in another part of his hif- 
tory, he fhould affign the deliverance of our church and nation 
from popery and arbitrary power, by the arrival of king William, 
as a reafon for its being kept holy ; would any one contend, that he 
was not juftified in both thefe ways of expreilion, or that we ought 
from thence to conclude, that he was not the author of them both ?° 


P. 58. 


Having anfwered the charge of inhumanity, taken from 
* the authority given to parents to bring their own children to 
have them ftoned for ftubbornnefs,’ and fhown that the inftitu- 
tion of tithes was not only long prior to the Mofaic inftitu- 
tion, but that a tenth of the fruits of their land was fet apart 
by the Athenians, his lordfhip terminates his fecond letter, and 
concludes with what Mr. Paine fty!es the grammatical evidence 
that Mofes was not the author of the books attributed to him. 
This leads the bifhop onward to Mr. Paines hiftorical and 
chronological evidence. The firft example offered of this kind 
is the word Dan, occurring in Genefis, the name of a town 
not given till above 330 years after Mofes’s death. 


*Lefi this objection fhould not be obvious enough to a common 
capacity, you illuftrate it in the following manner:  Havre-de- 
Grace was called Havre-Marat in 1793; fhould then any datelefs 
writing be found, in after times, with the name of Havre-Marat, it 
would be certain evidence that fuch a writing could not have been 
written till after the year 1793.” This is a wrong conclufion. Sup. 
pofe fome hot republican fhould at this day publifh a new edition 
of any old hiftory of France, and inftead of Havre-de-Grace fhould 
write Havre-Marat ; and that, two or three thoufand years hence, 
a man, like yourfelf, fhould, on that account, reje& the whole hif- 
tory as {purious, would he be juftified in fo doing? Would it not 
be reafonable to tell him—that the name Havre-Marat had been 
inferted, not by the original author of the hiftory, but by a fubfe 
quent editor of it; and to refer him, for a proof of the genuinenefs 
of the book, to the teftimony of the whole French nation? This 
fuppofition fo obvioufly applies to your difficulty, that I cannot bu 
recommend it to your impartial attention.’ P. 70. 


The 
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The bithop, in addition, obferves that the Dan here men- 
tioned might have as well been a river asa town; and as Lot, 
to whom this paffage refers, was fettled in the plain of Jor- 
dan, fo this river was compofed of two others, the For and 
the Dan. , ' 
¢ The next difficulty refpeéts its being faid in Genefis—“ Thefe 
are the kings that reigned in Edom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Ifrael:—this paflage could only have been 
written, you fay (and I think you fay rightly), after the firft king 
began to reign over Ifrael ; fo far from being written by Mofes, it 
could not have been written till the time of Saul at the leaft.” [I 
admit this inference, but I deny its application. A fmall addition 
to a book does not deftroy either the genuinenefs or the authenticity 
of the whole book. Iam not ignorant of the manner in which 
commentators have anfwered this objection of Spinoza, without 
making the conceffion which I have made; but I have no fcruple 
in admitting, that the paflage in queftion, confifting of nine verfes 
containing the genealogy of fome kings of Edom, might have been 
inferted in the book of Genefis, after the book of Chronicles (which 
was Called in Greek by a hame importing that it contained things 
left out in other books) was written. The learned have fhewn, that 
interpolations have hippened to other books; but thefe infertions 
by other hands have never been confidered as invalidating the au- 
thority of thofe books.’ p. 72. 


‘ Take away (fays Mr. Paine) from Genefis the belief that 
Mofes was the author, on which only the ftrange belief that . 
it is the word of God has ftood, and there remains nothing 
of Genefis but an anonymous book of ftories, fables, tradi- 
tionary or invented abfurdities, or downright lies!’ But 
without infifting that, till he has difproved that Mofes was 
the author, Mr. Paine hath no right to remove this pofition, 
the bifhop afks— 


‘ What! is it a ftory then, that the world had a beginning, and 
that the author of it was God? If you deem this a ftory, [am not 
difputing with a deiftical philofopher, but with an atheiftic mad- 
man. Is it a ftory, that our firft parents fell from a paradifiacal 
ftate—that this earth was deftroyed by a deluge—that Noah and 
his family were preferved in the ark, and that the world has been 
repeopled by his defcendants‘—Look into a book fo common 
that almoft every body has it, and fo excellent that no perfon ought 
to be without it—Grotius on the Truth of the Chriftian Religion 
and you will there meet with abundant teftimony to the truth of all 
the principal facts recorded in Genefis. The teftimony is not that 
of jews, chriftians, and priefts; it is the teftimony of the philofo- 
phers, hiftorians, and poets of antiquity. The oldeft book in the 
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world is Genefis ; and it is remarkable that thofe books which come 
neareft to it in age, are thofe which make, either the moft diftiné. 
mention, or the moft evident allufion to the faéts related in Genefis 
concerning the formation of the world from a chaotic mafs, the 
primeval innocence and fubfequent fall of man, the longevity of 
mankind in the firft ages of the world, the depravity of the antedi- 
luvians, and the deftruction of the world.—Read the tenth chapter 
of Genefis.—It may appear to you to contain nothing but an unin- 
terefting narration of the defcendants of Shem, Ham, and Japheth; 
a mere fable, an invented abfurdity, a downright lie. No, fir, it is 
one of the moft valuable, and the moft venerable records of anti- 
quity. It explains what all profane hiftorians were ignorant of — 
the origin of nations. Had it told us, as other books do, that one 
nation had fprung out of the earth they inhabited ; another from a 
cricket or a grafshopper; another from an oak ; another from a 
mufhroom ; another from a dragon’s tooth ; then indeed it would 
have merited the appellation you, with fo much temerity, beftow 
upon it. Inftead of thefe abfurdities, it gives fuch an account of 
the peopling the earth after the deluge, as no other book in the 
world ever did give; and the truth of which all other books in the 
world, which contain any thing on the fubje&t, confirm. The laft 
verfe of the chapter fays—‘* Thefe are the families of the fons of 
Noah, after their generations, in their nations: and by thefe were 
the nations divided in the earth, after the flood.” It would require 
great learning to trace out, precifely, either the actual fituation of 
all the countries in which thefe founders of empires fettled, or to 
afcertain the extent of their dominions. This, however, has been 
done by various authors, to the fatisfaction of all competent judges ; 
fo much at leaft to my fatisfaction, that had I no other proof of the 
authenticity of Genefis, I fhould confider this as fufficient. But, 
without the aid of learning, any man who can barely read his Bible, 
and has but heard of fuch people as the Affyrians, the Elamites, the 
Lydians, the Medes, the Ionians, the Thracians, will readily ac- 
knowledge that they had Affur, and Elam, and Lud, and Madai, 
and Javar, and Tiras, grandfons of Noah, for their refpective 
founders ; and knowing this, he will not, I hope, part with his 
Bible, as a fyftem of fables. I am no enemy to philofophy ; but 
when philofophy would rob me of my Bible, I mutt fay of it, as 
Cicero faid of the twelve tables,—This little book alone exceeds 
the libraries of all the philofophers in the weight of its authority, 
and in the extent of its utility.’ rp. 74. 


Paine, from his abufe of the Bible, proceeds to that of 
Mofes, refuming the wars in Canaan. Having fpeculated 
further upon this fubjeét, bifhop Watfon obferves— 


‘ Mofes would have been the wretch you reprefent him, had he 


a¢ted by his own authority alone; but you may as reafonably at- 
tribute 
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tribute cruelty and murder to the judge of the land in condemning 
criminals to death, as butchery and maffacre to Mofes in executing 
the command of God.’ pp. 81. 


Againft the mifreprefentation of Paine relative to the Mi- 
dianites, the bifhop is roufed to expreffions of indignation, 
which the provocation offered fufficiently deferved *— 


* You give a different turn to the matter; you fay —“ that thir- 
ty-two thoufand women-children were configned to debauciery 
by the order of Mofes.”—Prove this, and I will allow that Motes 
was the horrid monfter you make him—prove this, and I will al- 
low that the Bible is what you call it—a book of lies, wickednefs, 
and blafphemy”’—prove this, or excufe my warmth if I fay to you, 
as Paul faid to Elymas the forcerer, who fought to turn away Ser- 
gius Pauius from the faith, “ O full of all fubtilty, and all mifchief, 
thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteoufiefs, wilt thou 
not ceafe to pervert the right ways of the Lord *”—I did not, when 
I began thefe letters, think that I fhould have been moved to this 
feverity of rebuke, by any thing you could have written ; but when 
fo grofs a mifreprefentation is made of God’s proceedings, coolnefs 
would beacrime. The women-children were not referved for the 
purpofes of debauchery, but of flavery ;—a cuftom abhorrent from 
our manners, but every where practifed in former times, and {till 
practifed in countries where the benignity of the chriftian religion 
has not foftened the ferocity of human nature. You here admit a 
part of the account given in the Bible refpeéting the expedition 
againft Midian to be a true account : it is not unreafonable to de- 
fire that you will admit the whole, or fhew fufficient reafon why 
you admit one part, and reject the other. I will mention the part 
to which you have paid no attention. The Ifraelitifa army con- 
fitted but of twelve thoufand men, a mere handful when oppofed 
to the people of Midian; yet, when the officers made a mufter of 
their troops after their return from the war, they found that they 
had not loft a fingle man! This circumftance ftruck them as fo 
decifive an evidence of God’s interpofition, that out of the fpoils 
they had taken they offered * an oblation to the Lord, an atone . 
ment for their fouls.” Do but believe what the captains of thou- 
fands, and the captains of hundreds, believed at the time when thefe 
things happened, and we fhall never more hear of your objections 
- tothe Bible, from its account of the wars of Mofes.’ Pp. 83. 


This letter concludes with the following paflage— 





* The reafon why thefe boys were put to death, as wel! as the women, the 
rites of Baal. Peor decidedly how; we cannot therefore think they were i‘ \ied 
by way of prevention, nor as a iecurity againft the vengeance which, when 


Stown up, they might take. Rev. 
| * You 
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* You produce two or three other objections refpecting the ge- 
nuinenefs of the firft five books of the Bible.—I cannot ftop to 
notice them: every commentator anfwers them in a manner fnited 
to the apprehenfion of even a mere Englifh reader. You calculate, 
to the thoufandth part of an inch, the length of the iron bed of Og 
the king of Bafan; but you do not prove that the bed was too big 
for the body, or that a Patagonian would have been loft in it. You 
make no allowance for the fize of a royal bed, nor ever fufpect that 
king Og might have been poffeffed with the fame kind of vanity, 
which occupied the mind of king Alexander, when he ordered his 
foldiers to enlarge the fize of their beds, that they might giveto the 
Indians, in fucceeding ages, a great idea of the prodigious ftature of 
a Macedonian. In many parts of your work you {peak much in 
commendation of {cience. I join with you in every commendation 
you can give it: but you fpeak of it in fuch a manner as gives room 
to believe that you are a great proficientin it; if this be the cafe, I 
would recommend a problem to your attention, the folution of 
which you will readily allow to be far above the powers of a man 
converfant only, as you reprefent priefts and bifhops to be, in Aic, 
hec, hoc. The problem is this—To determine the height to which 
a human body, preferving its fimilarity of figure, may be augment- 
ed, before it will perifh by its own weight.—When you have folved 
this problem, we fhall know whether the bed of the king of Bafan 
was too big for any g giant; whether the exiftence of a man twelve 
or fifteen feet high is in the nature of things impoflible. My phi- 
lofophy teaches me to doubt of many things; but it does not teach 
me to reject every teftimony which is oppofite to my experience : 
had I been born in Shetland, I could on proper teftimony have be- 
lieved in the exiftence of the Lincolnfhire ox, or of the largeit dray- 
horfe in London ; though the oxen and horfes in Shetland had nat 
been bigger than maftiffs.’ Pp. 86. 





The Law of Evidence, by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. Confi- 
derably enlarged by Capel Lofft, Barrifier at Law. Ta 
which is prefixed, fome Account of the Authir ; his Abftraéd 
of Locke’s Effay ; and his Argument in a Cafe of Homicide in 
dveland. Kols. iil. ang IV. Royal 8vo. 18s, Boards, 
Longman. 1796. 


AT HESE two volumes complete a very enlarged and im- 
proved edition of one cf the moft valuable productions ot 
the ea chief baron Gilbert. 

The comprehenfive outlines of the law of evidence, as traced 
by that illuftrious contributor to the ftock of legal knowledge, 
have been filled up, with much induftry of refearch and inge- 
ngity of comment, by the editor, Mr. Capel Lofft, with whofe 

name 
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jiame and writings the literary part of the public are well ac- 
quainted. 

From the extenfive ramifications into which Mr. Lofft has 
purfued the various titles of this important part of the profef- 
onal fcience, his edition may be confidered as a minor abridg- 
iment of law. This circumftance however has occafioned great 
delay in the publication of the work, and prevented Mr. Lofft 
himlelf from proceeding in the completion of his propofed 
defign, farther than about a third part of the fourth volume. 
The following note refers to the place at which Mr. Lofft 
ceafed to fupply the copy— 


¢ From circumftances, which need not here be detailed, the copy 
furnifhed by Mr. Lofft was abruptly difcontinued at this. part.—It 
was found neceffary therefore that the work fhould be concluded in 
the beft manner that fuch a conjunéture would permit. The fol- 
lowing pages, with the General Index of Principal Matters, and 
part of the Synoptical Index, were compiled by a gentleman, who, 
though wifhing on this occafon to remain totally unknown to the 
profeffion, apologizes to them for the inadequate manner in which 
he is confcious his tafk has been fulfilled: and refts his plea for 
excufe on the known difficulty of purfuing a pian laid down by 
another, with whom he had no concurrence er communication? 
Vol. iv. p. 1347. 


This gentleman’s wifh to remain ‘ ch this occa/ion totally 
unknown to the profeflion’ is undoubtedly a proof of his mo- 
defty: but we do not perceive any thing in the part which he 
has fupplied, that is unworthy of being affociated with the 
telt of the work. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


‘POL I.T § C A L 


Thoughts on the Englifh Government. Addreffed to the Quiet Good 
Senfe of the People of England; Ina Series of Letters; Swos 
2s. Owen. 1795. 


THs pamphlet has been, in a very /erious mariner, attributed 
to the pen of Mr. John Reeves: but although by his filence 
he may apptar to have acquiefced in this decifion, we are unwilling 
td afcribe to a man of reading and induftry, and a lawyer, a work fo 
ihconchulive in its reafoning, and fo replete with abfurdity and mif- 
reprefentation, that we think the notice taken of it in parliament 
¥as ‘thé only circamftance that could have faved it from obli- 
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vion. The author, whoever he’ is, begins with complimenting 
the Englifh on their guiet good Serfer—a phrafe which few of them, 
we prefume, will underftand. A man’s good fenfe may incline him 
to be quiet, in cafes where his interference would be ufelefs ; but 
quiet good fenfe muft be good for nothing, if virtus in ACTIONE 
confifat. But if by this phrafe he means that indolence of mind 
which takes every thing for granted without the leaft examination, 
he did right to propitiate men of fuch a difpofition by a little well- 
timed flattery. They will need it all in the ftretch of belief he 
expects. 

The moft obnoxious paflage occurs in page 12—* In fine, the 
government of England is a monarchy: the monarch is the ancient 
ftock from which have fprung thofe goodly branches of the legif- 
lature, the lords and commons, that at the fame time give orna- 
ment to the tree, and afford fhelter to thofe who feck proteétion 
under it. But thefe are ftill only branches, and derive their origin 
and. their nutriment from their common parent; they may be 
lopped off, and the tree is a tree ftill; fhorn indeed of its honours, 
but not, like them, caft into the fire.’ 

. It is not our bufinefs to find fault with the decifion of that auguft 
affembly, by whofe vote this paflage was declared to bea libel. 
In our humbler vocation, however, as critics, we cannot but 
think that there is more nonfenfe than fedition in the words, and 
that the author might plead his being led into a bog by that will-o’- 
wifp, called a metaphor. The author imagined, that, when the rules 
of metaphor allowed him to compare the king to a tree, all was 
fafe, and he had nothing to do but dilate on the properties of a 
tree. Unfortunately he happened to know as little of kings as of 
trees. The lords and commons, he fays, * give ornament to the 
tree ;’ now, according to our laws, they give /ufenance alfo.to it, 
and: it cannot fubfift without them, There is a thing called the 
civil lift; and there are /upplies, which the éranches and not the 
tree-afford. But this author’s branches do yet more, they * afford 
fhelter to thofe who feek proteétion under it.’ Here we have 
fomething of the properties of a tree again, although the author is 
compelled at the fame time to abandon the metaphor, and proceed 
more literally to eftablifh the independence of the king. ‘The 
branches may be lopped off, and the tree is a tree ftill; fhorn in- 
deed of its Aonours, but not, like them, caft into the fire.’ And 
does he really imagine that the king of England, Jorn of the lords 
and commons, would be a ding ftill 2—But it is, perhaps, tifling 
with the patience of our readers to dwell longer on this metapho- 
rical jargon. It reminds us of lord Halifax’s criticifm on Dryden’s 
Hind and Panther, * What relation,’ fays his lordfhip, * has the 
hind to our Saviour? or what notion have we of.a panther’s Bible ? 
If you fay he means the church, how does the church feed on 


lawns, or range in the foreft? Let it be always a church, or always 
a cloven- 
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a cloven-footed beaft, for we cannot bear his fhifting the fcene 
every line.’ 

In what follows, our author fpeaks more plainly, page 13. 
¢ The kingly government may go on, in all its funétions, without 
lords or commons: it has heretofore done fo for years together, 
and in our times it does fo during every recefs of parliament; but 
without the king Ais parliament is no more. The king, therefore, 
elone it is who neceffarily fubfifts, without change or diminution ; 
and from him alone we unceafingly derive the protection of law and 
government,’ . Here we have fome words with, and fome without 
ameaning. ‘ The kingly government May go on, in all its func- 
tions, without lords or commons,’ becaufe it has done fo, and be- 
czufe it does fo during the recefs of parliament. It is not eafy to 
underftand what the author means by going on. If he alludes to fuch 
going on as was ufual in former times, particularly during the reigns 
of the Stewarts, when a parliament was not called for years toge- ~ 
ther, is he fo grofsly ignorant of the nature of the prefent govern- 
ment, as to fuppole this poffible ? Or does he mean to compliment 
George III. by faying that he may act as Charles I. and JI. did? 
As to the going on during the recefs, during the Chriftmas holi- 
days, and during Paflion week, befides all Saturdays and Sundays 
of the year, what fchool-boy would not be afhamed of fuch an 
argument ? 

The greater part of this pamphlet feems intended to prove that 
we have derived all our oppofition-politics from France; and, by 
way of proof, we bave the beautiful alliteration of Calvin and Con- 
dorcet, Beza and Briffot. In his wrath againft poor Calvin, the 
father of the Facodins, he forgets that his majefty is at the head of 
a church of that reformer’s difciples,—the prefbyterian church of 
Scotland ; and in his eagernefs to prove the mifchiefs arifing to the 
government from Calviniftic prefbytery, he totally overlooks the 
moft confpicuous part of the hiftory of Scotland, the prefent un- 
bounded loyalty of that nation, their deteftation of reformers, and 
the punifhments they have infli&ed upon them, furpaffing in feve- 
rity what have been heard of in England fince thofe happy days 
when ¢rees flourifhed without their éranches. 

We fhall pafs over his account of the caufes which brought 
Charles I. to the {caffold ; but we cannot help recommending it to 
our readers as the moft original part of the work ; for no hiftorian 
that we ever heard of, has been confulted in its compofition.. We 
haften to the remarks he makes on the word revolution—the revo- 
lution of 1688. 


* It has been wulgarly called the Revolution; upon what autho- 
rity I know not; it was not fo named by parliament, nor is it a 
term known to our laws. This term had certainly no better origin 
than the converfation and pamphlets of the time, where words are 
ufed, in a popular and hiftorical fenfe, without any regard or 
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thought of techinical propriety. But, unfortunately, this invens 
tion, or mifapplication of words, leads to a confufion of ideas 3 
knowledge is thereby put into a retrograde courfe ;_inftead of going 
from things to words, we are obliged to pafs from words to things : 
Jet the term Revolution be once confecrated as the true denomina- 
tion of that event, and the mind afcribes to that tranfaction every 
thing which it can conceive to belong to the term.’ Pp. 38. 

He then proceeds to cenfure revolution dinners and revolution 
principles, 

As, in his account of the tranfactions during the reign of Charles 
J. he fhows that he was above confulting any hiftorians, fo in 
thefe remarks we find him equally averfe to look into any political 
writings; even the debates of parliament, and the fpeeches of mi- 
nifters, in particular, have efcaped his notice. It may be aflerted, 
without danger, that all political writers and f{peakers have ufed the 
word revolution, not to exprefs only the abdication of James II. 
but the previous and confequent events which eftablifhed William 
TII. on the throne, and gave an additional ftability to the princi- 
ples * by which kings reign, and princes decree juftice.’ Among 
thefe writers, we doubt not, may be found many who were not 
exlgar men, and who knew the meaning of words as well as this 
eradite antiquary. If he wifhes to have one of the lateft and beft 
authorities, let him confult Blackftone. Nay, although we do not 
think it néceflary that words fhould be fanétioned by parliament, 
that aflembly in 1788-9 had well-nigh voted in favour of this word, 
when a motion was made to appoint a day for the annual comme- 
moration of the revolution. 

Having thrown what odium he could upon the name, it is but 
confiftent that he fhould mifreprefent the thing, of which he has 
nearly as bad an opinion as Thomas Paine. 


¢ T verily believe, that among nine tenths of thofe who are fo 
noify for the revolution, there are hardly two who agree upon the 
fame conception of it. Moft of them unite in repeating, “ The 
conftitition as eftablifhed at the revolution.” But whether by this 
they mean the precédent then eftablifhed of removing one king 
and fetting up another, which feems the moft worthy caufe for 
éxtravagant joy ; or fomething about the difpenfing power, which 
Rowever feems a little unimportant for fo famous a thing as a revo- 
lution; or fomething about popery and arbitrary power, which 
founds better, and is better for being general and indefinite; or 
Whether it is not fométhing divided into chapters and feétions, de- 
tailing a new fyftem of fuperfine texture, differing from that which 
prevailed in the popifh and arbitrary reigns of Charles II. and 
James IT. : whether anything like thefe, or what elfe has poffetled 
the brains of thefe meu, when they declare themfelves friends of 
** Fhe revolution and the conftitution then eftablithed,” it is not 
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* But they will be.very much furprized when they are informed, 
that the matter about which they make fo much ado, is fomething 
very different from what they expected and believed ; and farther 
when they fee it, they will, I promife myfelf, think as lightly of 
it, as men of more fenfe than they have long thought. Be it 
known then, to all thofe who have taken their “ conftitutional 
information” from pamphlets and political focieties, that they have 
not yet looked into the right place for the hiftory, nature, defign, 
and principles of this fuppofed revolution. But if they will read: 
over ftatute the ft of William and Mary, feffion the fecond, chap 
ter the fecond, which is fhorter than any of the papers publithed 
by the focieties for making revolutions, they will find the whole 
fecret explained to them; to which, if they with a little moré 
light, they may add ftatute the 1ft of William and Mary, feffion 
the firft, chapter the fixth, which is ftill fhorter than the other. 

‘It appears from the former of thefe ftatutes, that the parliam 
ment, having placed king William and queen Mary upon the 
throne, which king James chofe to leave vacant by his abdica- 
tion, ftipulated nothing for the people but upon thofe points where 
king James had broken the law, or what was underftood by the 
generality. of men to be the law of the land. Indeed the nature 
of the cafe demonftrates this; for, if what he did had not been: 
againft law, he would have broken no truft, and the parliament 
would have had no ground of complaint. There is only one ex- 
ception to this; and that is, James being a papift: that certainly 
was not againft any law; but it was againft the difpofition of the 
nation ; and it was now the pleafure of parliament that the King 
on the throne fhould be a proteftant; which was accordingly in 
this {tatute provided for in future. 

© The other points, which were twelve in number, wete, as I 
have faid, known to be the law of the land before, and were now 
declared and fecured by exprefs definition in parliament, only that 
what had been recent caufe of alarm, what was fo deeply im- 
preffed on the minds of all, and what might be thought, from late 
experience, to be of a nature that required it fhould be folemnly 
inculcated, might bé held up for admonition to future ages. 

* What difappointment and difcomfiture it muft be to thefe 
idolizers of the conftitution fuppofed to: be eftablifhed at the revo- 
lation, to difcover at length that they have beftowed their applaufe 
and affection upon the fhreds ‘aiid patches of old date; and that if 
they had lived in thofe wicked reigns of Charles II. and James IT. 
they would have enjoyed’in theory, though not in practice (and 
theory, of the two, is mofé confidered by modern reformers), as 
good a conttitution as they have had fince, with the fingle excep- 
tion of a proteftant king.’ P. so. 

Thefe remarks we leave to the confideration of our readers. A. 
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zealous friend to his king and country could give them a difpaffion- 
ate one, or whether his good /en/e would be quiet, when told that in 
the reigns of Charles II. and James II. he enjoyed in theory, though 
not in pfactice, as good a conftitution as he has done fince, with 
the fingle exception of a proteftant king. Blackftone fays, that at 
the revolution a.NEW £RA commenced, in which the bounds of 
prerogative and liberty have been better defined, the principles of 
government more thoroughly examined and underftood, and the 
rights of the fubjeét more explicitly guarded by legal provifions, 
than in any other period of the Englifh hiftory. We fufpeé, how- 
ever, that our author’s contemptuous mention of this event is an 
error into which he was betrayed by that fame metaphor of the 
tree and its branches. King James tried to go om without his 
branches ; and thofe who were accuftomed to take fhelter under 
them, would neither let him go on, nor ftand ftill. They knew 
fomething of the nature of trees; and when they faw one that 
would produce no fruit, and could afford no fhelter, they faid ‘cut 
it down : why cumbereth it the ground ?? 

The next word our author finds great fault with, is confitution : 
on it he thus paffes fentence— 


© In fhort—the government we know—and the Jaws we know— 
but the conffitution we know not.’ Pp. 57. 


_ As we reprobated this language in Thomas Paine, we cannot be 
expected to treat with lefs lenity an enemy who comes, under the 
maik of a friend, to affert the fame thing. We have already remarked 
the .fymptoms that have lately appeared, of approximation between 
the violent of the ariftocratic and dentocratic parties ; and we have 
here‘another proof of it. What will become of us, if they fhould 
meet at laft? The difference of the road is nothing. It is our 
duty, re/picere finem. Mr. Paine would have no king at all. -This 
author, makes his. king a tree, that can be a tree ftill without 
branches. Mr. Paine thought the revolution did very little for us. 
This author contends that a protefant king was all we got. Mr. 
Paine fays we have no conftitution, except that which is fhown at the 
Tower for fix-pen¢e. Our author knows no fuch thing‘as a cons 
ftitution, but he knqws government and laws;—and fo do the fub- 
jets of Ruflia and Turkey. He therefore cannot bear fuch ex. 
preifions as conftitutional principles -confiitutional lawyers, &c. 
yet, firange to tell, an act lately pailed the legiflatiire, aguinft prac- 
tices tending to the * overthrow of the. laws, government, and happy 
conftitution of thefe realms,’ and the difference of meaning, be- 
tween the words government and conftitution, was gravely. adjufted 
in both houfes of parliament on that occafion. 

Upon the whole, although this pamphlet contains opinions (we 
cannot call them principles), which, if believed, would be danger- 
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tonftitution as dy law eftablifhed, yet,—from the poverty of the ftyle, 
the continued perverfion of known faéts, and the arrogant con- 
tempt for eftablifhed principles, which pervade it,—we have no fears 
left it fhould be fuccefsful, and have only to regret that any circum- 
ftances fhould have occurred to divert its natural tendency to obli- 
vion. 


An Examination of the Pamphlet entitled Thoughts on the Englifh Go- 
vernment, addreffed to the Quiet Good Senfe of the People of Eng- 
land. By Fofeph Mofer, Author of Timothy Twig, Se. Se. Se. 
Svc. 1s. Owen. 1796. 


The pamphlet juftreviewed having been cenfured by the houfe 
of commons, the author's friends have thought proper to ftep for-’ 
ward in its defence; and they may think themfelves juftified in 
this attempt. Mr. Mofer confiders the tendency of the * Thoughts 
on the Englifh Goverament’ to be ¢ not only politically innocent, 
but morally ufeful.’ The obnoxious paflage refpecting the king, 
he refolves into.a, harmlefs metaphor. As to the expreffion, ‘ The 
kingly government may go on in all its funétions, without lords or 
commons,’ Mr. Mofer defends it as the author has explained it, by 
bringing inftances from various periods of our hiftory, where kings 
have endeavoured to reign independent of parliaments, and adds, 
with an air of triumph, that, ‘ if we compare the dates of the par- 
liaments and the length of the fufpenfions, we fhall find fufficient 
reafon to juftify.the author of the paflage we are examining for 4i/- 
torically afferting, * that government may go on in all its funétions 
without. lords or commons, Jecau/e it has heretofore done fo for 
years together.’ But this defence is merely a repetition of the of- 
fence,,,if fuch it be; Mr. Mofer does not fee that the 4iforical af- 
fertion, namely, that government /as gone on without parliaments, 
is not the point in difpute. It is thesinference drawn from it, 
which :conftitutes the danger,—the politica! aflertion that govern- 
ment may go on without parliaments, becaufe it has done fo formerly, 
—an aflertion fo perfeétly abfurd when applied to the government of 
this country, as now eftablifhed by law, that we are aftonifhed that 
two people can be found to advance it ferioufly. But Mr. Mofer, 
to whom it would be paying a forry compliment to fay that he is 
a better writer than the author of * Thoughts, &c.’ is himfelf aware 
of its abfurdity, and, amidft all his anxiety to defend the affertion, 
tacitly. admits that it is good for nothing. We fhall give his own 
words— 


‘ Thus much may ferve to elucidate and prove, that the mid- 
dle part of the fentence is as hiftorically true, as the beginning 
is metaphorically fo, and judging from what hath been, it certain- 
ly was a natural inference to ftate that fuch things, it was within 
the {cope of poffibility might happen again. Suppofe, for inftance, 
at fome far, very far diftant period, fome ambitious aad evil-mind- 
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éd minifters, fuch as Buckingham, Strafford, and Laud, fhould 
arife, who fhould attempt what has been heretofore attempted, im 
the reign of the royal martyr, and flvould perfuade fome future king 
to fuffer them to govern in his name without a parliament; we 
know that ghis, unfortunately for the former manarch and the eoun- 
try, hath not only been attempted but carried into effect : we know 
that government has, for a trme, gone on in all its funétions, without 
the affent of peers or commons, and knowing this, however we 
may deplore the turbulence of fuch times, the ambition of fuch in- 
dividuals, and lament the many caufes that drove the unhappy 
Charles to fueh extremity, there is furely nothing criminal in al- 
Tuding to them in the manner in which, I apprehend, the author 
alludes ; and even by a parity of reafoning, to infer, that however 
improbable, what has been may be again.’ Pp. 24. 


As Mr. Mofer concedes that the misfortunes of Charles’s reign 
arofe from the ambition of wicked miniiters who perfuaded him 
that he might govern without a parliament, we humbly apprehend 
the author of ‘ Fhoughts, &c.’ has very little te thank him for. 


4 Defence of the Pamphlet afcribed to Fohn Reeves, Efq. and enti- 
tled * Thoughts om the Englife Government.’ By the Rev. F. 
Brand, A.M. Addreffzd to the Members of the Loyal Affocia- 
tions, againft Republicans and Levellers, Sve, 25- 6¢. Leng- 
man. 1796. 

This pamphlet contains mueh irrelevant matter, particularly x 
long panegyric on the afociations, &c. and fuch frequent allufions 
to the affairs of France, and other cireumftanees, put together 
evidently to keep owt of view the tendeney of the pamphlet 
afcribed to Mr. Reeves, that we find it not a littl difficult to give 
our readers ar idea of if as a Defenee. After, however, going 
through nearly one third of it, we find the obnoxious paffage of the: 
tree explained away in the following, which Mr. Brand calls Pro- 
pofitions— 


‘ Propofition I. The fecond and third eftate owe their origin to 
the crown, or have {prung out of the monarehy. 

_* Propofition H. The continuance of the funétions of the houfes 
is temporary ; that of thofe of the crown perpetual. 

* Propofition HIE. The legal capacity of aétion may. be taken 
from the houfes by violence, the effect of which may fubfift fome 
time after the violence is removed : but at alt times the legal capa-~ 
eity of action remains in the crown. 

‘ —Or the actors of fuch violence at any period acquiring perma- 
nent power, the peerage of a country, and the families from which 
the third eftate was then taken, may become effeétively extinét ; 
while a fuccefbom of kings de jure may more probably be preferved 
many ages, if not cut off by an act of abdication by an anceftor in 
potiefion, from whom they derive.. 
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4 This is the whole abftra&t matte? of the paragraph; the truth 
of the two general priiiciples is to be fhown from good law authori- 
. ties, and where neceffary, from the teafon of the thing; and the 
poffibility or abfolute truth of the facts affetted from hiftory, parti- 
culatly that of England.’ P. 27. 


With refpe& to the diction, or the expreffion of the paragraph, 
he fays the greateft part of it is metaphorical, and he endeavours 
to trace it to the figurative language of eaftern nations; but he does 
not confider that the metaphor is falfe, and the purport of it, or 
that which is intended to be afferted, is therefore untrue. It figni- 
fies little where the phrafe ‘ fhorn of its honours,’ or any othet 
part feparately confidered, may be taken from (although we are 
not of opinion that the author ftudied Lowth’s PraleGtions): the 
combination of them, as applied to the king of this nation, is, to 
fay the leaft, nonfenfe, and nonfenfe which will not long be harm- 
lefs, if fuch writers as Mr. Brand will gravely Gt down to prove 
that there may be a king de jure, without lords or commons. In 
vindicating the ufe of the words revolution and conffitution, he 
follows the dfendant clofely: and were we difpofed, it would not 
be difficult to prove that both of them wander from the purpofe, 
in order to oppofe one extreme to another. We fhall conclude 
this article, however, with obferving that Mr. Brand defends at 
great length the followiag expreffion, relative to the perfons lately 
tried for high treafon—* They were indeed acguitted by a jury; 
but they have been fince found guilty by their country, on the evi- 
dence of the proceedings at she trial... The whole of his defenee 
of this paffage is ingenious; and Mr. Brand finds Hardy, Tooke; 
and Thelwall guilty. But when we look back to the beginning of 
this pamphlet, where Mr. Réeves is fuppofed to be on trial, he is 
difpoféd to ac a very different part— 


‘ If the innocence of the defendant fhould extort an acquittal 
from me, I fhould then think my awful function at an end: [ 
fhould rife from my tribunal to congratulate the brother, or the 
benefactor, who had ftood as a culprit before me.’ P. iv. 


4 Letter to the King, in Fuftification of a Pamphlet, entitled 
“ Thoughts on the Englifh Governments” with an Appendix, in 
Anfwer to Mr. Fox’s Declaration of the Whig Club. 800. 25. 6d, 
Owen. 17096. 


If the author of *‘ Fhoughts, &c.’ was of opinion that a king 
may go on without the affiftance of lords or commons, this author 
- feems difpofed to take much of the trouble out of the king's hand, 
In a prefatory addrefs to his majefty, he ufes thefe remarkable 
words— 


* A monarch fo well acquainted with the conftitution of his 


kingdom, and fo religioufly attached to it, will immediately difco- 
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ver that your majefty has no right to direét fuch a profecution, 
(againft Mr. Reeves), ‘nor the houfe of commons azy right to re- 
quire it. If the author 4as violated any law, or is fuppofed to be 
guilty of a libel on the conftitution, your majefty has xo right to 
interfere. Your government, and the laws of the land, are com- 
petent without the royal interpofition: executive government can, 
in the latter cafe, proceed without your majefty’s interference.’ P. iv. 


Thofe who think they know fomething of the conftitution of 
this kingdom, will no doubt be furprifed to hear that there is an 
executive government, of which his majefty has no right to make a 
part. What a fhocking erroxit muft be, in this author’s opinion, 
to make the king plaintiff in all fuch profecutions, and to fuppofe 
him prefiding in the courts of juftice, efpecially in that which is 
more emphatically termed the King’s Bench! 

The firft part of this Juftification is occupied in a difcuffion on 
the power of parliament, and the purpofes for which the reprefen- 
tatives of the people are fent there; among which he does not 
find any thing of an inquifitorial or judicial kind; and he argues, 
therefore, with ciofenefs againft their interference in the prefent 
inftance, and we think not unfuccefsfully; for we are by no means 
friendly to the mode of this profecution, With regard to the tree and 
its branches, he fays, ‘ Here the faéts are felf-evident, and the con- 
clufion incontrovertible.’ Upon this we have faid enough already ; 
and our author helps us out—* But, although they are both as 
clear as any mathematical demonftration, they prove nothing. In- 
deed theory never does.’ He then recurs to the aflumption of a 
judicial power by the houfe of commons, and arraigns it with 
great feverity. In fa&, he feems to bend his whole weight againft 
the miniftry, and tells them plainly, ‘ That parliaments are the 
mere echo of executive government, witnefs the great majority of 
the prefent miniftry,’—and wonders that they fhould affeét to pro- 
fecute a man for doctrines which they adopt. ‘ Had I ten thou- 
fand pounds I would ftake the whole, that it (the pamphlet) is the 
Opinion xxza voce, and the with ex animo of the prefent miniftry, 
and indeed of every adminiftration ;? and he adds, in another 
place, that were he capable of advifing minifters, it fhould be to 
turn their vengeance, and defend the principles of the conftitu- 
tion, which have been violently attacked by members of parlia- 
ment, alluding to the oppofition, To fhow how able a defender 
he is of that conftitution, he turns Mr. Reeves’s theory, which 
proves nothing, into practice. He is decidedly for lopping off one 
of the branches, the ariftocracy, ‘ a defcription of men that offers 
an indignity to civilifed human nature, and a grofs infult to liber- 
ty!’ With refpect to the other’ great branch, he recommends to 
remove all lawyers from the houfe of commons, and fupply their 
places with the clergy. After this fpecimen of what he wifhes to 
do by the lopping fyftem, we may ftand excufed from ——_ 
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further into this Juftification of the ‘ Thoughts on the Englith 
Government.’ The Declaration of the Whig Club, he calls a 
Declaration of Treafon againft the Conttitution and the Law; 
pretty modeft this, from a man who talks of an executive power 
independent of the king, and would lop off the whole body of 
peers. 


Part of a Letter from Robert Adair, Efq. to the Right Honourable 
Charles Fames Fox ; occafioned by Mr. Burke’s Mention of Lord 
Keppel, ina Recent Publication, 8vo. 15. Debrett. 1796. 


Lord Keppel was a worthy honeft man, and, as Mr. Burke fays, 
he was both noble and Dutch; but what condué he would have 
purfued in the late jarring ftate of parties, it is impoffible to deter- 
mine. Mr. Burke ufed his name as a good figure of f{peech, pro- 
bably no otherwife interefted in the perfon whom he brought upon 
the ftage, than any other poet is in the correfpondence of his hero 
to the accurate chara¢ter delineated by hiftory. Our writer thinks 
that lord Keppel would not have acted exactly up to Mr, Burke’s 
ideas; and in vindication, his opinion fcrutinifes into the conduét 
of the feceders of the whig party,—reprobates the fans-culotterie 
of Paris, as he calls the ruling, powers in France, and extols his 
friend Mr. Fox to the fkies. A marvellous fondnefs for egotifm 
runs through the whole piece; and the ftyle is in imitation of Mr. 
Burke's, without his glaring faults, and alfo without his excellen- 
cies. From the affeétation in the title page, * Part of a Letter,’ 
—when nobody doubts that it was the whole of the author’s eflay, 
and was written more for the public, than for Mr. Fox,—our 
readers will naturally prefume that a confiderable degree of affec- 
tation will run through the whole piece; and in this they will 
not be difappointed. What Englifhman can imagine that the 
author, in {peaking of a perfon, ‘ whofe word but on the yefterday 
might have ftood againft the world, was reviled, tumbled down, 
and trod upon, and none were found to do him reverence,’ was 
{peaking of Mr. Fox? We know not in what circles the author 
lives: but he muft, notwithftanding the long hiftory of him- 
felf and his conneétions, be either very little acquainted with the 
political world, or very fond of the hyperbolical ranting which 
pervades fo many of our writings, to perfuade himfelf, or wifh to 
perfuade others, that Mr. Fox ever fell fo low in the public efti- 
mation, 

Though much of praife and admiration is beftowed on Mr. Fox, 
our author is not filent on the merits of Mr. Burke. On one 
point he prophefies, with much greater confidence than we fhould 
choofe to do—‘ Pofterity muft confider Mr. Burke as one of the 
hiftorians of the prefent age.’ And in his eftimation of the paft, 
his conjectures feem to be equally erroneous; ‘ the fatal differen- 
ces in the whig party,’ he telis us, * have helped to deluge 
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the univerfe with blood ;’ and ‘ much of the mifchief (of the pree 
fent times) may be attributed to the deftruction of that party.’ The 

rty is not deftroyed; and we may be allowed to doubt, whether, 
if the party had remained firm, its united efforts could have pre- 
vented the nation from engaging in the conteft. In another place 
we are told, that ‘ the world is in arms, not fo much for princi- 
ples, as for their application.” The exact contrary may be main- 
tained, and perhaps on the beft grounds. On another fubjeé, the 
wicked men on all fides, on whofe heads the blood {pilt in this war 
mutt fall, he {peaks with due energy — 

* The Oppressors! Alas, the true ones are on both fides too 
fafe! They are in cabinets. They are in direétories :—far re. 
moved from the din and danger of the battle. There is no getting 
at and punifhing the Septembrizers of Paris, and the makers of 
patriotic marriages, and thofe who fhot mitraille c:mong their vic- 
tims crowded together in the fquares of Lyons and the dungeons of 
Avignon. There is no bringing thofe tyrants who {wore in cold 
blood at Pilnitz the deftru€tion of French liberty in its cradle, and 
have fought it through murder and maflacre of every defcription 
and degree, to the bar of an infulted world. The great Difpofer 
of events has ordered it otherwife; and that each of the parties in 
this horrid conteft fhould prove (for the prefent at the leaft,) the 
one a tyranny ten times worfe than it has fhaken off, the other real 
calamities, more various and ten times more dreadful than thofe 
which it has attempted to avert.’ Pp. 37. 


But our writer is more frequently on the ftilts— 

* Hence, expeditions to the Weft Indies taken up, abandoned, 
and taken up, and abandoned again. Hence, expeditions to Belleifle 
and Quiberon; and thy lofs, Sombreuil! brave hope of banifhed 
France! laft effort of her valorous virtue! whofe caufe I honour- 
ed in thee, and even thy enemies could not hate! What is to be 
underftood in allthis?’ P. §0. 

The laft fentence is our author’s, which may fairly be applied 
to the whole of his pamphlet—* What is to be underftood in all 
this?’ 


A Warm Reply to Mr. Burke's Letter. By A. Macleod. 8vo. 25, 
Crofby. 1796. 
Warm enough in all confcience! but a fmall degree of heat 
would hardly do for the * champion of infernality ;’ for this, in one 
lace, is the epithet beftowed on his antagonitt, whom he anfwers 
in a fuitable manner, by an accumulation of very bad images, 
and a great deal of bad reafoning. Speaking of an unbounded 
bad mind, he tells us, ¢ Placing one foot of his compafs in the 
centre of malice, envy would whirl him round the globe, perhaps 


around the univerfe of globes, till the chart of the plane table 
rumbled 
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rumbled down to hell.’ We have, in another place, a Burkian 
-image on reform—‘ The whole mafs of vicious legiflation mutt 
be amalgamated, and in this chemical ftate thrown into the alem- 
bic of oblivious eternity.’ Lord Grenville is called a * dulciated 
minifter.’ Mr. Burke’s affertion, that his penfion was the fruit of 
no bargain, the production of no intrigue, is faid to be ‘a lie in 
theory.’ We fuppofe that a lie in practice is what an Jrifhman 
would call a challengeable lie; but we cannot make thefe diftinc- 
tions. If Mr. Burke really did not receive his penfion without 
fome interference, which may be called bargaining or intriguing, 
his affertion contains a falfehood ; but who is to decide this quef- 
tion ?>— Mr. Burke fays one thing, and Mr. Macleod gives him the 
lie direét. 

It was natural to fuppofe that advantage would be taken of Mr. 
Burke’s injudicious attack of the privileged orders. Lord Spen- 
cer’s anceftors are, in their turn, brought before the public; and 
monarchy itfelf is not fpared. Indeed, if man was to be judged 
by the accumulated merits and demerits of his anceftors, we very 
much doubt whether any one could lay claim to much, either of 
property or praife. But we will not at prefent go farther with our 
author, whofe work has not warmed us; and we can recommend 
it only to very cold conftitutions. 


Two Letters, addreffed to His Grace the Duke of Bedford, and the 
People of England. 8vo. 15s. Owen. 1796. 


The letter to the duke of Bedford is a vehicle for abufe on 
Mr. Thelwall; and the drift of the letter to the people is, to re- 
commend them to eat oaten bread, and not to think at ail on the 
affairs of government. The letters are not calculated to produce 
much effeé on his grace, or the people; and if they amufed the 
author in writing them, he has had more than his reward, 


Remarks on Converfations occafioned by Mr. Burke’s Letter. Ta 
a Letter to a Profeffor on the Continent. Svo, 1s, Cawthorne. 
1796. 
The author difavows all claims to impartiality: and his partiality 

to Mr, Burke's ftyle, from which alfo may be inferred a fimilar 

partiality to his opinions, may be fecn in the following extract— 


‘ Empiricifm became the order of the day, The people were 
cajoled into a fondnefs for wild experiment. Some, and indeed 
not a few, bent their necks to dangerous operations. From thefe 
has fprung the fource of evil. A pifton was introduced into the 
cavity of their ftomach, and the marrow of their hearts was fuck- 
ed away. Their very fouls were materialized into a caput otor- 
tuum. An offenfive ftate of corporal and mental putridity fuc- 
ceeded—one vaft phagedenous ulcer covered their limbs—their 
bodies broke out into fores—and the puftules afforded matter for a 

general 
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general inoculation, The. worft of venoms became their natural 
food—it feafoned their difhes—it mantled in their goblets—it was 
mingled with the diet that nourifhed their children—the fuckling 
imbibed it at the breaft—the ovary of future mothers was re- 
opened, and the feeds of germing animation were faturated with 
the poifon. The difeafe became endemial; and few efcaped the 


contagion, The flaver frothed at the mouth of the rabble—and 


favourite writers dipped their pen. in the pituitous faliva. They 
vomited forth their crude lumps of indigeftion—and fomething 
filthier than the banquet of a Weftphalian fty was the repaft of 
their midnight orgies. I have been within the influence of their 


nidorofities. I was not a ftranger in the circles of Reincy and 

Moufleaux—I witneffed the firft plottings of the dirty bufinefs 

which was afterwards matured into its fetid confummation at the 

Palais Royal. A general cynanthropy prevailed.—Man ran about, 

and bit at man. Morals perifhed in the wreck of religion. The 

right line of ethics was twifted into every variety of unnatural 
incurvation. ‘Their metaphyficians ftarted do¢trines fubverfive of 
the order of nature. ‘They have not increafed, they have damped 
the energy of the f{pecies.— They have nox invigorated—they have 
enervated, they have eunuchated mankind. The means were well 
proportioned to the end.—They embodied profanene/s--confolidate 
ed impiety unfettered licentioufnefs— 

‘Cried havoc, and let flip the dogs of war.’ P. 24. 

The author dates his letter from Lincoln’s Inn, and with fuch 
bright thoughts, muft doubtlefs afford much entertainment to 
fcholars, if {cholars ever do attend the courts, in which a jargon, 
as contemptible as the above, is heard, we underftand, not with- 
out applaufe, 

Stri@ures on Mr. Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord, on the Attacks 
made upon Him and his Penfion, in the Houfe of Lords, by the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Lauderdale, 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 1796. 

Mr. Burke is very calmly reprimanded in this work, for his ex- 
travagance and vanity; and the writer does it in plain language, 
without aiming at any refinements of ftyle, except in one place, where, 
in imitation of Mr. Burke, he alfo puts a {fpeech into the mouth of 
lord Keppel: and though it is probably as good a fpeech as lord 
Keppel could have made himfelf, the auther would have done 
better by keeping to the plain language with which he fet out. 


Circular Letter to the Corre/ponding Societics in Great Britain, 
Containing the Cat let out of the Bag: or the Perpetual Motion 
difcovered, and its Ufes difplayed. With a Warning Voice tothe 
Afficiations. By Mofes Gomex Pereira, Philo-kinefis. 8vo, 
15, Mafon. 1796. 
lrony is a weapon: very difficult to exercife: and this author 


feems to be fatisfied that he can lift it, give a fly ftroke, and run 
away 
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away to hide himfelf. He begins tolerably, but becomes fa- 
tigued much about the fame time with his readers. As, notwith- 
ftanding, he promifes to renew the attack upon the correfponding 
focieties, we would advife him to make a more accurate eftimate 
of his ftrength. Ex guovis ligno, &c. 


Odfervations on the Duty and Power of Furies, as eftablifhed by the 
Laws of England. Extraéted from various Authors, by a Friend 
to the Conftitution. 8vo. 6d, Kearfley. 1796. . 
The editor is a real friend to the conftitution, and the moft ef- 
fential part of it,—the duty of a jury. The extraéts were made 
for the ufe of his fons; and they deferve the ferious attention of 
every Englifhman who is likely to be called upon to aét, either 
upon the grand or the petit jury. Ata time when, upon fo many 
pretexts, the trial by jury is fufpended, it is the more incumbent oa 
every juryman to underftand his duty thoroughly. Aad as he takes 
a folemn oath to try the merits of every caufe before him, and in 
his verdict of condemnation may fubject a fellow creature, not 
only to the lofs of property and liberty, but of life itfelf,—he mutt, 
before he pronounces the word ‘Guilty,’ be firmly convinced in his 
own mind, not only that the prifoner committed the action laid to 
his charge, but that the action fo committed deferves the punifh- 
ment affigned to it by the law. He mutt be careful how he leaves 
a fellow-creature to the caprice of a judge, certainly fallible, and 
in fome cafes, as the hiftory of the laft century clearly proves, 
wickedly biaffed to take part againft the prifoner. This point, 
with all. others relative to the fubjeé, is plainly ftated; and the 
obfervations run in the words of unquefticnable authorities. We 
recommend it to the rich, as a ufeful work to be diftributed among 
their tenants in the country. 
The Means of obtaining Immediate Peace ; addreffed to the King 
and People of Great Britain. Tranflated from the French. By 
Sohn Skill, Sve. 1s. Symonds. 1795. 


We are informed that this pamphlet was firft printed in London, 
in the French language, in the month of July 1794: but the 
publication was fupprefled.—A copy having accidentally fallen into 
the hands of the editor, he thought it his duty to give the public 
this tranflation, ‘to counteraét, as much as poffible, the intrigues 
of thofe interefted beings, who would with-hold from them that 
information which well-intentioned men were defirous to afford 
them.’ 

We have,our doubts as to this being the produétion of a French- 
man : and fice it is addreffed to the people of England, why pub- 
lifh it orfginally in French? But be this as it may, the events 
which have taken place fince July 1794, render a great part of it 
ufelefs. As a diffuafive from continuing the war left we fhould 


be deferted by our allies, it comes too late. Our allies have de- 
ferted 
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ferted us, and we refolve to continue the war. The means of ob. 
taining an immediate peace are, in this author’s opinion, that his 
Britannic majefty fhould declare, and oblige hisallies to declare, that 
it is not their intention to interfere in the internal government of 
France, nor prejudge the rights of the French nation, as to the 
form of government that they may choofe to adopt. As foon, he 
fays,as fuch a declaration is made, the war may be confidered as at 
anend, The honour of the Britifh nation would not be compro- 
mifed: neither the king of England, nor the coalefced princes, 
would do other than fulfil their promifes on this head; they would 
but confirm their firft declaration: they have prepared for them- 
{elves this honourable refource, in not acknowledging hitherto the 
brother of the deceafed king, as regent of France, nor his fon, as 
the fucceffor to the throne. But he adds, this declaration ought to 
be fincere, and proof given that it is fo. 


A New Year's Gift, to all Workmen and Apprentices. From Row- 
land Hunt, Efg. 8vo, 64. or 11, 1s, per Hundred. Stockdale. 
1796. 

Workmen and apprentices are here told that in France they would 
have been in the moft miferable ftate poffible, and that in England 
they enjoy complete felicity. Two /oags are added in confirma- 


tion of thefe important faéts, equal in poetical merit to any bell- 
man’s verfes we ever faw. 


DRAMATIC. 


All in a Buftle; a Comedy in Five A&s. Written by the Author 
of the Caftle of Ollada. 8vo. 2s. Beatniffe. Norwich. 
1795+ 
The chief incident i in this piece is a young lady’s difguifing 
herfelf in men’s clothes in the courfe of a love affair, by which 
means fhe gains admittance into the houfe of a gentleman, who 
being a great coward, is perfuaded to fancy his gueft muft be a 
highwayman, and that he will rob and blow up the houfe. A dif- 
ferent idea is entertained by the ancient maiden fifter, who falls in 
love with the fuppofed fine gentleman, and receives what fhe ef- 
teems equivalent to a promife of marriage from him, The other 
characters are, a flafhy old beau, juft arrived from the Eaft Indies, 
—Smatter, a tailor, jockey, bailiff, do€tor, and jack of all trades, — 
and another very buckifh young lady, who accepts a challenge, 
and brings her antagonift upon his knees, The author probably 
thought that to keep up a dufle, by whatever means, was a fuffi- 
cient receipt for producing a good comedy. We conjecture him to 
be a young man, who, from reading many plays, good and bad, 
and finding their various plots and incidents floating in his head, 
has imagined that it would be an eafy matter to write one, As it 
does 
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does not feem to have been acted, he is probably by this time 


undeceived. 
Phe Seaman's Return; or, the Unexpected Marriage. An Operatic 
Farce, as it is performed by their Majefies’ Servants of the Wor- 


softer, Shrew/bury, Ludlow, and Wolverhampton Theatres. By ’ 


‘Fokn Price. Sve. 15,6d. Longman. 1795. 
From an Operatic Farce nonfenfe is expeéted,—and here fuch ae 
‘expectation will not be difappointed. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Brief Reflefions on the Eloquence of the Pulpit (occahoned by @ 
Pamphlet entitled * Remarks on a Sermon preached om the Faft- 
Day, 1795, by the Rev. F. Gardiner.’} In which, among others, 
are confideved the Sentiments of Dr. Gregory, Dr. Fohnfon, and 
Dr. Blair, by the Rev. Fohn Gardiner, Refor of Brailsford &c. 
in the County of Derby, and Curate of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Taunton. 8vo. 15.6d. Rivingtons. 1796. 


From this pamphlet it appears that a faft fermon of our author 
had been attacked in an anonymous pamphlet, partly upon politi- 
cal, and partly upon profeffional ground. Mr. Gardiner, it feems, 
is a warm advocate for the prefent war, ‘ the juftice and neceflity 
of which,’ he fays, * 4as (have) been demonftrated by arguments 
drawn from incontrovertible facts!’ We affure Mr. Gardiner, that 
we fhould have as much pleafure as he or any man could have, ia 
finding that our miniftry had not been in the wrong in provoking 
this calamitous conteft; but if Mr. Gardiner has been able to dif- 


cover any incontrovertible faéts which juftify this conchufion, we- 


can only admire, or rather wonder at his perfpicacity, and lament 
our own incorrigible blindnefs,—and lament ftill further, that neither 
he, nor any writer that has fallen under our notice, has ever been 
able to produce, in the open day, even ove fuch incontrovertible fadt. 

From this topic our author turns-to one of a literary nature, and 
certainly one of great importance to the clerical profeffion. Mr. 
Gardiner, it appears, (notwithftanding his antipathy to French poli- 
tics) had recommended to young divines, ‘ A * union.of the French 
earneftnefs. and warmth, with the Englifh accuracy and reafon.’ 
To. this his opponent objects, becaufe ‘ the genius and character 
of the two nations are fo diffimilar ;’ and adds— 


* Let us not make our neighbours proud by foliciting help which 
we do not want—Did we indeed want fuch help ever fo much, 
yet, if we may believe a very competent judge, we fhould not 
find it where Mr. Gardiner would have us feek for it; for, accord- 





* In this orthography we agree with our author. 


ing 
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ing to the learned and ingenious Dr. Gregory, amongft the French it 
is not to be found.’ p. 16. 


To Dr. Gregory’s abilities, our author gives very candid teftie 
mony, but diffents from his pofition, that ‘the majority of the 
French preachers fcarcely deferve to be read at all;’ and gives, as 
the firft reafon for his diffent, a fermon which Dr. Gregory him- 
felf has tranflated from Mafhilon, and which is undoubtedly a beau- 
tiful fpecimen of eloquence.- And he remarks (perhaps with 
fome juftice, but certainly with fome point) that Dr. Gregory’s 
¢ own fermons would never have been written in the elevated and 
impreflive ftyle they are, had he not gone through the “ drudgery ” 
of reading criticifms which he indire&tly condemns, and fermons 
which he direétly declares deferve not to be read at all. At leaft, 
had I, unacquainted with his prefatory differtation, attentively 
perufed his difcourfes, I fhould have been inclined to think that 
he was one of thofe who, improving’ on the Englifh, had attempt- 
ed to form himfelf on the models of the French fchool.’ P 23. 


On the whole, this is an able defence of the French preachers; 
and we have only to regret that the author has’ not purfued the 
fubje& on a more extenfive fcale, and enriched his work witha 
greater number of inftancés and quotations from the moft cele- 
brated pulpit orators among the French, A work indeed, which 
fhould enter minutely on a camparifon between the pulpit eloquence 
of France and England, would be entertaining and {atisfactory to 
all who cultivate the belles lettres, and highly ufeful to the clergy ; 
and for fuch an undertaking our author feems well qualified. 

Dr. Gregory’ s cenfure mutt undoubtedly be ken with fome 
limitation, though we think our guthor lias not anfwered his grand 
objection to the French ‘orators, which is ‘a poverty of matter.’ 
ei is fomething fingular, as our author remarks, that at the very 
moment when Dr. Gre: gory was probably writing the very fentence 
which is the fubjeét of aniimadverfion i in this pamphlet, the abbé 
(fince cardinal) Maury. was pafling a fimilar, fevere fentence on 


the Englifh preachers. 
Six Sermons. By the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Re&or of St. Mildred’s 
and li Saints, Canterbury. 12m0. 25. Rivingtons. 1793. 


*Some apology is due to Mr. Whitaker for the length of time that 
has elapfed between the publication and review of this little volume. 
The truth is, that, having been miflaid amongft many other books, 
it was not recovered till now. This circumftance, it -is poftible, 
may be in its favour, as tending to renew-what elfe were forgotten. 
The fermons themfelves difplay no great reach of thought, no peeu- 
liar beauties of fiyley—nor are they remarkable for concinnity of 
compofition. "They difcover, however, a defire to be ufeful, w hich 
is far from being the leaft commendation. 
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Fufification by Faith and Works afferted, Sc. 

A Specimen of Prayers, to be repeated daily, every Morning, Noon, 
and Night; towards the Revival of Domeftic Devotion, &c. 

The Dignity of Reafon, affifted by the Divinity of Revelation, a/- 
feried, Se. 

The Inftitutions of Chriftianity, briefly confidered, as the Great, Gra- 
cious, and Happy Appointments of the Common Salvation; and 
Diverfe Prayers, compiled for a Family or Single Perfon, Sc. 

The Excellence of the Chriftian Religion, and the Expedience of its 
Rites and Ordinances afferted, Sc. Publifhed by Henry Swindell, . 
of Borrow/fa/h, in Derbyfhire. Svos. 


Thefe publications, from their fugitive form, feem intended no 
lefs to incline the good Chriftians who compofe Mr. Swindell’s fun- 
day congregations at Borrowfath to the performance of their reli- 
gious exercifes, than to inculcate a veneration and partiality for their 
wtiter, who has moft affiduoufly introduced into each a (vilely 
executed) portrait of himfelf. 


Five Pra&ical Difcourfes on the Lord’s sip the Example of Chrift, 
Mutual Equity, Fc. ce. By F. Charlefworth, M. A. late Fel. 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo; 1s. Johnfon. 1795. 


“This worthy divine has already diftinguifhed himfelf by his en- 
deavours to fi mplify the means of religtous inftruétion. 
¢ The fame plainnefs of manner, unaffeéted good fenfe, and ge-, 
nuine piety, that pervade his other publications, are equally con{pi- 
cuous in thefe difcourfes. 


The Declaration of George Wiche, on religning the Office of an Hired 
Preacher. 8vo. 6d, Johnfon. 1796. 


* Mr. Wiche has prefixed, from Dr. Johnfon, the following motto : 

—‘ Nothing is little to him, who feels it with great fenfibility. —A 
thind able to féeedinmon incidents, in their real ftate, is difpofed 
by very common 4ncidents, to very ferious meditations.’ 

From his‘own applitation of this’paffage, and the reafons for his 
conilugt which ‘tis pamphlet affigns, we confider the author as a 
[piritual Qnuixoté; But whilft we lament that‘a man of fuch talents 
and worth fhould retite ftom a fcene in which he might be ufeful, 
we cannot but commend his integrity, and the motive that fugyeft- 
ed the, Declaration here made— 

‘I have faid, that I write thefe pages to avoid mifreprefenta- 
tion.—Surely it is my duty, and it has ever been my with, to give 
that fair, and unreferved éxplanation of my conduét, which may 
lead virtuous and confiderate perfons to know me as I am.—The 
mifreprefentation which I am now defirous to ward off, is the 
charge of infidelity. 

* Report has affirmed, that fome of thofe who have lately refign- 
ed the minifterial office, have entertained doubts of the truth of re- 

velation. 
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velation. Whether this report be true or falfe, I am not ctrious ta 
enquire.—But I confefsthat I amy anxious to ftifle in its birth fach a 
report concerning myfelf; to declare that I have no doubt that 
Ged has made communications to men in a preternatural or mi- 
raculous manner.—All the beft feelings of my foul unite with my 
underftanding in the avowal, tat this illuminating truth, by its 
moral effeét invigorating the heart, is fruitful of that rich confola- 
tion, that peace in believing, which the world can neither give, nor 
take away.’ P. 4." 
Seafonable Reflexions on Religious Fafts, in a Difcourfe delivered 

April 13th, 1794, in the Chapel, Frog-lane, Bath. By David 

Sardine, Sv. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 

This difcourfe was publifhed to vindicate the chriftian fociety 
to which the preacher belonged, from the charges of difaffection 
and fedition for their non-compliance with the proclamation ap- 
pointing a faft. It is written with confiderable ability, and requires 
to be anfwered by the advocates for fafting. Whether it has con- 
vinced his majefty’s minifters that a faftis a farce, we know not ; 
but it is underftood that, on the faft-day which followed this publi- 
cation, the chancellor of the exchequer feafted with Mr. Thel- 
luffon ; and we have feen a card in the name of Mr. Dundas, in- 
viting his friends to an entertainment on the laft faft-day,—ludi- 
croully afligning as his reafon for naming it, that, in his country, 
the faft was fixed for the day after. 


NOVEL S. 


Love's Pilgrimage; a Story founded on Faéts. Compiled from the 
Fournal of a deceafed Friend, 3Vo0ls. 12m0, gs. Sewed 
' Longman. 1796. 


This is a curious ftory.. It is faid to be founded on faéts, and 
therefore we muft not pronounce it altogether improbable :—yet, 
we confefs, the gentleman’s feven years’ conftancy to a lady with 
whom his intercourfe had been fo tranfient, and whofe face he had 
never feen,—not to animadvert on the circumftanees of the cafe,. 
which to a man of ftriét morals were not calculated! to produce the 
moft favourable impreilions,—appears to us a little too quixotic. 
There are few Englifhmen who would not in the fame period have 
forgotten, among their amiable country-women, this Italian Dul- 
cittea. Neither are the leffer circumftances of the ftory well ac- 
counted for.—That a picture of the lady fhould be fent to the man 
from whom fo many precautions had been taken to conceal her, 
and to involve the affair in fecrecy and myftery, is fomewhat 
ftrange. Alfo, that after a feven years’ devotion to this fancied re« 
femblance of his invifible divinity, he fhould never recognife its 
relation to the original til] reminded of it by a friend who had ob- 

tained 
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stained but one cafual glance of the portrait ata ftill greater interval 
of time, is equally inconceivable, There is too little of fentiment 
in this work, and too much of tocal defcription, to render it very 
interefting ; nor ate thefe defcriptions enlivened by imagery, or 
diftinguithed by tafte. As a work of fancy, it wants the enthufiaftic 
glow of paffion, or the thifting fcene of incident, which, allowing 
{cope for genius and invention, gives the fpirit to fiction, and which 
is requifite to fix attention. The ftyle is not incorreét, neither is 
the tendency immoral. The writer difplays fome good fenfe and 
juft principles :—yet the narrative flags, and, in the words of the 
Preface, ‘ may make young auditors gape and yawn, and déclare 
it is like the leffons they read in their books.’ 


The Sorcerer: a Tale. From the German of Keit Weber; Sv. 
3s. 6d. Boards, Johnfon. 1795. 


Theauthor of the Sorcerer difplays no common talents. How- 
ever phlegmatic a people the Germans may have been accounted, 
it is certain they excel in the impaflioned ftyle of writing. The 
belief which has been prevalent in their country, refpecting the ex- 
iftence of magical powers, has afforded to their writers of fiction an 
ample and fruitful field of invention, of which they have very fuc- 
cefsfully availed themfelves,—at the fame time properly combating 
thefe abfurd fuperftitions. Supernatural agency, when judicioufly 
managed, and where philofophy and true religion have not wholly 
eradicated its terrors from the popular mind, isa fine machine in the 
hands of the poet and romance-writer. The terrible and the fub- 
lime, perhaps, ‘cannot be feparated ; but, in this advanced period of 
knowledge, it requires a writer of genius.to prevent the high-wrought 
feeling from too fuddenly fubfiding, or from fliding (a no very dif- 
ficult tranfition) into burlefque. ~The cataftrophe of the prefent 
work harrows up the foul with emotions too fhockingly vivid to be 
gratifying ; they exceed in a great degree all the limits of pleafure 
which critics point out as the fources of the fatisfaétion we re- 
ceive ftom the perufal of works of this nature,—and we fhut the 
book with a fenfation of horror bordering on difguft. The dif- 
orders of the paffions are delineated with a mafterly hand. Some 
of the converfations in the preceding part of the work exhibit proofs 
of obfervation and deep thinking: perhaps they may be thought 
tinétured with licentioufnets ; buta ufeful moral may be deduced 
trom the whole—the danger of indulging a ftrong, that is, a folitary 
and concentrated paffion: it is like the pouring out of water that 
fuddenly {wells into a refiftlefs torrent. 


Cicely ; or, the Rofé of Raby. An Hiftoric Novel, 4 Vols. 12m. 
12s. Boards. Lane. 


It has been frequently and juftly obferved, that the mixture of 
truth which renders an hiftozical novel interefting; makes it alfo 
deceptive. It is certain that the faéts which are interwoven in the 

Crit. Rev. Vou. XVI. May, 1790. I tiffue 
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tiffue of fi€tion havea tendency to bewilder the youthful mind :— 
yet it is a queftion requiring fome cafuiftry to folve, whether the 
writer; who, by deviating into the regions of fancy, awakens and 
calls into exercife the more exalted energies of the human mind,— 
does not really benefit his fpecies more than the plain narrator of 
thofe fordid and difgufting faéts which fo frequently ftain the page 
of hiftory. We do not mean to be the apologift of falfehood : but 
the title of Novel or Romance, though affixed to the term Hiftorical, 
ought in reality to deceive no one. The author of the Rofe of 
Raby feems to have had in view Mifs Lee’s Recefs: and though 
the fiories are by no means equally interefting, yet the prefent work 
difplays powers of invention, and agreeably amufes by the variety of 
its incidents, which are founded on the civil wars between the con- 
tending houfes of York and Lancafter, the white and red rofes. 
The events are not always well conneéted : the ftyle is in many 
places very carelefs and inaccurate, and throughout too much in- 
flated. Prophecies and fupernatural interferences are introduced to 
heighten the effeét. The age in which thefe circumftances are faid 
to have taken place was undoubtedly fuperttitious : but in the pre- 
ient we could have wifhed for a natural folution to thefe phano- 
mena: yet we are aware that fuch a folution requires no commen 
ingenuity, and generally reminds us of the art of finking. 


MEDICAL ann PHILOSOPHICAL. 


2 New Method of Operating for the Femoral Hernia. Tranfiated 
from the Spanifi of Don Antonio de Gimbernat, Surgeon to the 
King of Spain. 10 which are added, with Plates by the Tran/- 
lator, Queries refpecting a fafer Method of performing Inoculation, 
and the Treatment of certain Fevers, 8vo. 25. 6d. John- 
fon. 1795. 


The Englifh furgeons are indebted to Dr. Beddoes for the tranf- 
lation before us, who has, we believe, paid the author an unwelcome 
compliment in pafling an ill-natured cenfure on his former matter 
Mr. J. Hunter. if our furmife in this particular be juft, the doétor 
very much miftakes the charaéter of Mr. Gimbernat, becaufe he is 
an avowed follower of Mr, J. Hunter in every particular; and al- 
though the doétor may call him an ‘ignorant man of fuperior ge- 
nius,’ yet he pofleffed fuch a {cope of knowledge as might have cor- 
rected many of the whims of his cenfurer, had he been at the pains 
of becoming acquainted with it. But perhaps the doétor’s definition of 
ignorance, and ours, may net agree. The new method of operating. 
here recommended, is that of making the dilating incifion in the 
femoral aperture toward the pubes: but his obfervations are fo im- 
portant and judicious that we advife all praétical furgeons to read 
them. The plates, intended to illuftrate the parts concerned in the 
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operation for femoral hernia, are fo badly executed m every point 
of view, that we would caution praétitioners again{ft putting any 
reliance on them. Indeed every perfon who would with to follow 
this method, can only become fit for his duty by accurate examina-~ 
tion of the parts upon the dead fubjeé&t. The tranflator has bound 
up with this eflay a number of queries and fancies fuggefted by him- 
felf and his followers: but we fufpeét that the reader will agree with 
us in fixing the merit of this work upon the tranflation, 


Obfervations on the Causes of Diftortions of the Legs of Children, and 
the Confequences of the Pernicious Means generally ufed with the In- 
tention of curing them; with Cafes to prove the Efficacy of a 
Method of Cure invented and pra@ifed only by T. Sheldrake, 
Trufs-Maker to the Weftminfter Hofpital, and Mary-le bone [n- 
Srmary. 800. 25.64. Egerton. 


Though this is a profefled recommendation of certain methods of 
treating diftorted limbs, * practifed only’ by the author, yet we find 
in it no immoderate felf-predilefion, nor any backwardnefs to do 
juftice to the methods recommended by others. After defcribing 
very circumftantially the different inventions, and the nature of 
their operation on the parts to which they are applied, the author 
obferves that — 


¢ The principle upon which all thefe inftruments are conftructed, 
is to place a ftrait fupport on one fide = diftorted limb, and, by 
means of bandages, bind it to that fuppore till it becomes ftrait. 

‘ As there is an indifpenfible necetflity for making joints in thefe 
inftruments, and leaving the bandages fo loofe as to allow of ne- 
ceflary motion in the limb, and as fimple bandage, to which princi- 
ple this apparatus is. reducible, can only aé& by compreffion, it is 
evident that in practice they cannot produce the effect of which, in 
theory, they may be thought capable of. In order to apply them, 
they are ufually fixed to fhoes, and therefore their connection with 
the limb they are intended to aét upon, is not fufficient!y intimate 
to keep it in its natural dire€tion, and as removing them from one 
{hoe to another is extremely troublefome, a common practice is to 
make them as ftrong as poflible, in order to make this removal lefs 
frequently neceflary : hence it frequently happens, that in addition 
to all other imperfections of this mode of treatment, a child, natu- 
rally perhaps delicate, and rendered more infirm by imperfections 
in its limbs, is incumbered with an unneceflary weight of iron and 
fhoe, and that weight fo applied as to aét upon mechanical prin- 
ciples in the moft difadvantageous manner, as aa impediment to 
his loco-motive power, and all this under the pretence of affifting 
his motion and curing his deformity. 

‘ It is an acknowledged principle in mechanics, that any weight 
placed upon a balance increafes in power as it recedes from the cen- 


ter of motion; as the pelvis and parts conneéted with it are the ba- 
I2 fis 
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fis from which all the mufcles whofe action are conducive to loco- 
motion aét, and as the foot is fartheft removed from that bafis, it 
will follow, that, if the above principle was juftly applied to the 
conftruction of thefe inftruments, they ought, whenever it is pofli- 
ble, to be immediately connected with the pelvis inftead of the foot, 
upon which they muft aét with treble force as far as their weight 
Can operate in impeding the child’s loco-motive power; and, when 
it is {tated that one of thefe inftruments, with its fhoe, &c. will fre- 
quently weigh half, and fometimes three quarters of, and even in 
fome inftances a whole pound, it will be eafily granted that this is, 
in every fenfe, a very forcible objection to the ute of them.’ P. 13. 


Mr. Sheldrake’s improvement is thus concifely fpoken of— 


‘ The idea upon which this method is founded is to fubftitute a 
{pring, fo adapted tothe nature of the diftortion, that, when bound 
upon the limb, its aétion will draw the deformed parts into their 
natural fituation ; when it is neceflary to allow of motion in the 
Iimb, that motion, by increafing the re-action of the fpring, acce- 
lerates the cure: this effect is “di rectly contrary to what has been 
experienced from the common inftruments that have been ufed for 
the fame _purpofe. 

© Such is the general idea upon which this fyftem is founded; 
its application will be explained im treating of the particular diftor- 
tions to which J have applsy! it with fuccefs.’ Pp. 16. 

To. follow him however through this courfe, would exceed the 
Timits we mutt aflign to an article of this nature. Suffice it therefore 
to fay, that, though little that is new be learned by the perufal of 
Mr. Sheldrake's treatife, it is by no means deftitute of ufeful infor- 
mation. ; 


_ ss oe 
“i ireatife on the Scurvy: Containing @ HW, Ct cafy, and effectual 
17 


Method of » Curing that Difeafe ; the Caufe, and Indications of 
Cure, deduced f rom Praédice; and Ox rvations conneded with 
the Subjed ; with an Appendix, confijting of Five Letters, re/ped- 
ing the Succe /s of a new Antifen butic Medicine. By D. Paterfon. 
Sv, .25, 6d. Manners and Miller. Sdinburgh. 1795. 


The author of this treatife is a furgeon in the navy, and has paid 
particular attention to the treatment of fcurvy. His experience 
and the acutenefs of his obfervations etcithea our particular, no- 
tice.—We recommend this pamphlet to the perufa lof all naval fur- 
geons, as his practice has been ev ‘idently attended with more fuccefs 
than that of his brethren. Mr. Paterfon difplays a ftrong propen- 
fity to theorife; and where he attempts to dive bey ond the common 
limits, we do not think him very fuccefsful ; but ‘his work is nevere ° 
tlielefs both ingenious: and full of practical utility. Our author’s 
remedy for fea-fcuryy is a folution of nitre in common vinegar. 


‘It 
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¢ It is fit that I fhould now mention the method .of preparing, 
and adminiftering this new remedy. 

‘ At firft I diffolved two ounces of nitre in one quart of the fhip’s 
vinegar, and gave half an ounce of the folution, which I have 
named acetum nitrofum or nitrous vinegar, to fome_twice, to others 
thrice in the day, and as frequently bathed their blotched and ulcers 
ated limbs with the fame. From the good effeét it had, and from 
its not producing the fimalleft degree of naufea, colica, or diarrhoea, 
I was induced to augment the dofe to an ounce, and to repeat it as 
often as before. 

‘ Finding by far the greater number of fcorbutics, who were uns 
der my charge, bore the increafed dofe of the medicine, without ex- 
periencing the leaft uneafinefs, I now, inftead of two, diffolved four 
ounces of nitre in one quart of vinegar, and gave from half an ounce 
to two ounces of this {trong folution twice, thrice, or four times 
in the day, according to circumftances; and, alfo, bathed the legs 
with it frequently in the courfe of the day, if they were either 
blotched, ftiff, or ulcerated. In this manner I continue to ufe it. 

* Some patients cannot bear the nitrous vinegar without the ad- 
dition of water; while others, without the leaft inconveniency, 
bear it undiluted.’ Pp 12. 


In a fhort Appendix, there is added the teftimony of feveral other 
naval furgeons in approbation of the method of treatment recom- 
mended by our author. 

A difeafe, nearly the fame as the fea-fcurvy, is to be met with in 
the poorer parts of the metropolis, always among people who live 
in bad air, and have unwholefome diet. This difeafe commonly 
gives way to the ufe of recent fruits, particularly thofe which are 
very acid, fuch as lemons,—to a more pure air, and wholefome 
diet. Perhaps, in fome of thefe cafes, Mr. Paterfon’s method may 
have a more {peedy effect. 


A Syfiematic Arrangement of Minerals, founded on the joint Confis 
deration of their Chemical, Piyfical, and External Chara@ers ; 
reduced to the Form of Tables, and exhibiting the Analvfis of fach 
Species as have hitherto been made the .Subje&l of Experiment. 
By William Babington, Leéturer in Chemifry at Guy's Ho/pital. 
4te. 35.6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 

We cannot afford our readers any more fatisfactory account of 
this work than is communicated by Dr. Babington in the Adver- 
tifement prefixed to it, in which he fays— 


‘ The contents of the following pages were not originally intended 
to be made public. They were compiled merely for the auchor’s 
own ufe, while employed in arranging a cabinet felected from the 
very extenfive colle€tion of minerals which he had an opportunity 
of purchafing a few years ago. But as that arrangegient occupied 

9 a length 
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a length of time, and a degree of attention, much beyond what was 
at firft conceived to be fufficient for fuch an undertaking, the au- 
thor, though he would by no means be underftood as holding forth 
this performance as a pattern to others, yet thinks, that in publifh- 
ing it, he may not only corifiderably abridge the labour of thofe 
who fhall hereafter engage in a firnilar tafk, but alfo render an ac- 
ceptable fervice to many who wifh to acquire a comprehenfive 
knowledge of mineralogy, but who have neither Jeifure nor inclina- 
tion to turn over the numerous works on the fubjeét, in which the 
neceflary information fies fcattered. Befides, as no endeavour has 
been {pared to render the collection from which this fynopfis was 
drawn up, one of the moft perfect in a fcientific point of view, the 
annexed catalogue will afford, to fuch as have advanced a confider- 
able way in the bufinefs of collecting, an opportunity of deter- 
mining the comparative value of what they already poflefs, as well 
as what articles may yet be wanting to make their cabinets more 
complete. 

‘ The general plan differs but little from that followed by baron 
Born in his arrangement of the collection of Mlle. Raab, the claffes, 
orders, genera, and fpecies, being founded on chemical diftinétions, 
and the varieties on external character. On the fubjeét of cryftal- 
lization particular pains have been taken to affociate the external 
figure of fubftances with their internal {truéture, fo as to reduce them 
into more connected feries than has hitherto been done in any at- 
tempt of the kind. Agreeably, alfo,to the example ef M. Karflen, 
in his Tab. Uberf. or Synoptical Tables, the analyfes, as far as 
they have been afcertained, are fubjoined throughout; the whole, 
therefore, meant to exhibit a comprehenfive view of mineralogical ar- 
rangement, according to the lateft and beft writers on the fubject. 

‘ However fim ple this performance may appear to fome,, vet 
fuch as are better acquainted with the nature of the fubjeét muft 
know, that to execute it, even with tolerable correctnefs, requires 
much. labour in colleéting, and fome judgment in arranging the 
materials,’ . iii. 

We think the author entitled to much commendation for the 
pains he has taken in making this very comprehenfive arrange- 
ment, which cannot but be ufeful to mineralogifts, 


POETICAL 


Faftion. A Poem. 4to. 25, Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


The defign of this poem is more to be praifed than the execution. 
The author endeavours to draw the young and the gay from the 
immoderate purfuit of what is called pleafure, and, in a fermon- 
ifing, rather than a poetical ftrain, declaims againft drefs, routs, 
plays, novels, and (to our furprife) fnuff-taking ; for whatever follies 
the young ladies of the prefent age may have adopted that were un- 


known to their grandmothers, we really thought, that, in the article 
ot 
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of fouff-taking, the greateft ftickler for the modes of former days 
muft have confeffed a reform. The prefent fafhionable fhape is 
thus ftigmatifed— 
‘ The Grecian garb, ’tis own’d, became the days, 

When Grecian fhapes and airs attracted praife, 

When ample folds each decent grace difplay’d ; 

Nor the fhock’d fight vile mixture had furvey’d 

Of motley forms, in judgment’s view defpifed ; 

The taper waift, by fhorten’d back difguis’d, 

The fineft muflin, and the leathern boot, 

The high ftraight feather, and the low bent foot, 

The bloom of rofy youth with wrinkled brow, 

The flowers of May, amid December’s fnow.’ Pp. 2. 


On the whole, we are much afraid that the faucy flirts of both 
fexes will be apt to call their monitor’s ver/e downright profing. 


Savillon’s Elegies, or, Poems, written by a Gentleman, A. B. late 
of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 8vo. 75. 6d. Boards. Hookham 
and Carpenter, 1795. 


We cannot but fuppofe the author of thefe Elegies to be a man 
of confequence. No poor man’s friends would have beftowed * flat- 
tering encomiums’ upon fuch produétions. From ‘ Tributary Lines 
on the Arrival of Marquis Cornwallis from India,’ we feleét the fol- 
lowing, which, we doubt not, will be confidered by our readers as a 
fufficient fample of the whole— 

* On Albion’s cliff was heard the mournful tale, 
(There wafted by fome fympathizing gale) 
How groups fat thoughtful on the Eaftern fhore, 
And anxious watch’d the gloom-in{piring oar, 
That fore’d from Friendfhip’s arms the man rever’d, 
As through repelling waves, a courte it fteer'd: 
When (fafe on board) the parting Swallow heav’d a figh, 
Long may he live! God blefs him! was the blended cry.’ 
er. g2. 


A Review of the prefent State of the Britifi Theatre, or Ufeful Hints 
to Mr. Pitt, on Taxation. ato. 15. Sewed, Cullen, 


The author propofes to Mr. Pitt to tax the theatres decau/e they 
have raifed their price upon the public, and decaufe they are de- 
clined in rational entertainment. The performance is written in a 
doggrel fort of verfe, every line of which has the fame termina- 
tion, as— 

* Large houfes incommodioufly, 
Few performers of ability.’ 


* Quadrupeds without utility, 
_ Difplayed, pantomimically,’ &c. 
And in this fancy ¢onfifts all the humour of this little {guib. 


Tre 
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The Gamiad: a Poem. Addrefed to T. W.C. Efquire, M. P, 
To which are added, fome Poetica! Sketches, the Virgin Offspring 
of an Infant Mufe.. By Candor. 4to. 15. Boag. 


This * Offspring of an Infant Mufe’ is indeed an unpromifing 
bantling. The author fays truely, if not poetically— 
* To climb up Fame’s fteep hill requires more fenfe 
Than even my Mufe herfelf does boaft pretence.’ .-13. 


The Two Bills! A Political Poem. By E. Eyre, E/q. 4to. Is. 
Wallis. 1796. ’ 

The admirers of lord Grenville, Mr. Wyndham, &c. &c. will here 

find, in very tolerable rhyme, the fum and fubftance of the fpeeches 

made in favour of what are called the Sedition Bills in both houfes of 


parliament. 


* A Confolatory Epifle to Mr. Reeves, To which is added, an Hymna 
to the Stadtholder. to. 1s. Griffiths, 1796. 


Of thefe the Hymn to the Stadtholder is tolerable : but it may be 
queftioned whether his highnefs’s lethargic difpofition be a fit fub- 
je& for ridicule. Befides, our author’s poetry is not very likely to 
perform a cure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Pleafures of Reafon: or, the. Hundred Thoughts of a Senfible 
Young Lady. By R, Gillet, Le@urer on Philofophy, and F.F.R.S. 
12mo. 35. Debrett. 1796. 

To maxims of piety, morality, and prudence, which are con- 
veyed in a pleafing manner, and which are not the lefs valuable for 
not being ew, we readily give our approbation, Other produc- 
tions of the kind have difcovered a more ftrong and peculiar turn 
of fentiment ; but thefe thoughts poffefs a fenfible mediocrity, which 
the true friends of our {pecies will think preferable to the epigram- 
matic mifanthropy of a Rochefoucault or a Swift. 


The Youth’s Mentor, by Precept and Example, in Profe and Verfe. 
12m0. 1s. Parfons. 1795. 

A compilation, confifting of adages, maxims, and quotations, 
both in profe and verfe, from various authors, intended, we are in- 
formed by the compiler, ‘ in thefe times of {ceptical irreligion, of 
thoughtlefs levity, and diffipation, to correct the tafte, reform the 
manners, and improve the heart.’—This is promifing a great deal, 
—much more, perhaps, than the performance warrants. The mora! 
part, as is ufual in fimilar publications, contains many fober reflec- 
tions, and gives much good advice. The religious is what would 
be termed, by a certain clafs of readers, truly evangelical ;—that is, 
great ftrefs is laid upon the dodtrines of Calvin, 


GLAD 





